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CONDUCTORING BY WOMEN TO SAVE 100,000 BABIES 


A FEDERAL HOUSING POLICY SOCIAL UNIT DEMOCRACY 


Price 10 Cents February 9, 1918 


WITH. eight days to go, in which soldiers 
and sailors who were in service October 15 
can still apply for government insurance 
[see the Survey for February 2, page 498], 
the totals on February 4 were: Total num- 
ber of applications, 691,757; total amount of 
insurance applied for, $5,774,000,000; aver- 
age amount applied for per man, $8,347. 
This is an increase in number of applicatious 
of 88,000 over a week ago. The government 
is bending every effort to make the fighting 
forces “100 per cent insured.” ‘Those who 
entered the service later than October 15 
have 120 days from that date in which to 
apply; those who were in service then or 
before must apply by February 12. 


THE provincial government of the Prussian 
province of Saxony has opened an official 
matrimonial bureau to facilitate the remar- 
riage of soldiers’ widows. 


WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, superintendent 
of schools in New York city since, 1898, who 
has been seriously ill for nearly two years, 
has retired from all active part in school 
affairs and has been made superintendent 
emeritus. His salary of $10,000 will be 
continued. 


RENT BENEFIT, according to the Central- 
Blatt, is the latest proposed addition to Ger- 
man social insurance. The Central (Roman 
Catholic) Party has introduced a bill in the 
Prussian diet which would link up with the 
invalidity insurance funds of the state pro- 
vision for rent subsidies payable to insured 
members with large families. 


TWENTY-TWO hostess houses are now 
open at different camps or cantonments in 
cooperation with the Y. W. C. A., and simi- 
lar houses have been authorized for fourteen 
other camps. This house is the headquarters 
for women visitors at camp and of many 
social occasions for the suldiers themselves 
[see the Survey for October 6, 1917]. 


ROBERT E. TRACY has been made director 
of the newly organized Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research of Indianapolis. For three 
years Mr. Tracy has acted as the legal spe- 
cialist of the Philadelphia Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research, and as secretary to the board 
of trustees and as general assistant to the 
director and assistant director. For over a 
year he has been the editor of the judicial 
decisions department of the National Munici- 
pal Review. 


HENRY H. DE LOSS, president of the 
Bridgeport Housing Commission, has been 
appointed an associate director of the Public 
Service Reserve of the United States Em- 
ployment Service of the Department of Labor. 
The housing problem is the first war labor 
problem taken up also by the new Advisory 
Council of the Department of Labor. 


LUIS MORQUIO, of Montevideo, president 
of the second Pan-American Child Welfare 
Congress, has announced in a cablegram to 
the United States committee that the time for 
holding the congress has been changed from 
March to December, 1918. Details of the 
postponement will be published as soon as 
a letter from Dr. Morquio, now on the way 
here, is received. 


JOHN J. MURPHY, who ended eight years’ 
service as commissioner of the Tenement 


House Department of New York city with 
the outgoing of the Fusion administration 
December 31, has accepted the secretaryship 
of the Tenement House Committee of the 
New York Charity Organization Society. 
Lawson Purdy, the new general secretary of 
the society, is chairman of this committee. 


ANS ills 
GOVERNOR McCALL, of Massachusetts, 
will commission at least one hundred nurses 
to be attached to the War Emergency 
Hospital at Commonwealth Armory. The 
nurses, to be called to service only in grave 
emergency and for a limited time, will be 
selected with the assistance of the Women’s 
Committee on National Defense, and com- 
missioned as “nurses and second lieutenants.” 
Thus no more may orderlies disregard a 
nurse’s directions because she isn’t an officer 
but merely knows what ought to be done. 


MAUDE E. MINER, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Protection of Girls of the War 
Department and for many years secretary of 
the New York Probation and Protective As- 
sociation, has been appointed by Governor 
Whitman to the State Probation Commission. 
She is the first woman to be appointed to this 
commission. A vacancy was created by the 
resignation of Homer Folks, who is in charge 
of the Department of Civil Affairs of the 
American Red Cross in France. 


WINTER weather, crowds, heavy clothing— 
and once the typhus bacillus enters in on his 
steed, the louse, he revels. Add to that the 
depletion of human power of resistance 
caused by lack of food and the case is not 
cheerful. Newspaper reports from Petrograd 
mention an “unprecedented severity” of 
typhus, together with a general breakdown 
of health machinery during the revolution. 


FROM 1 to 3 per cent of the men being 
examined in the different training camps of 
the new army and by the draft boards are 
being rejected on account of tuberculosis, ac- 
cording to estimates of the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. This means, at the lowest, that 
100,000 men in the first 10,000,000 are tuber- 
culous. To secure a wider support for its 
work against tuberculosis the association has 
begun a thirty-day campaign for 5,000 new 
members. 


FOR some months there has been consider- 
able discussion of a Central Council of Wel- 
fare Agencies in St. Paul, proposed by the 
Amherst H. Wilder Charity with a tentative 
promise for financing it. After considerable 
delay it was decided to organize the central 
council independent of the Wilder charity’s 
support, and without the bureau of research 
and central application bureau which had 
been contemplated. A. J. Nason has been 
elected president of the council and E. G. 
Steger, secretary. 


A SOCIAL SERVICE PLATTSBURG is to 
be held in Minneapolis as a part of the sum- 
mer training course for social and civic 
workers at the University of Minnesota in 
connection with the regular summer course, 
which begins June 24. Arthur J. Todd, pro- 
fessor of sociology and director of the train- 
ing course, is the originator of the idea and 
will be in charge. Information and pro- 
grams may be had of him. The subjects will 
be hospital social service, neighborhood 
work, family case work and one or two 
others thoroughly gone into. 


FLORIDA, through her Board of State Insti- 
tutions, recently leased 598 prisoners to pri- 
vate contractors for an average of $360 per 
prisoner per annum. Bids of over $400 were 
made, but Attorney-General Van C, Swear- 
ingen, who does not believe that the first use 


of a convict is to be profitable to the sta 
declared that the prisoners were not wo 
more than $300. All over that would 
“blood money,” he said. If the contractors” 
had to pay more, the prisoners, who after all, _ 
he said, were “men, not cattle,” might not 
be properly clothed and fed. The board re- 
jected his advice. Mr. Swearington also 
recommended recently that shackles and 
cages for housing prisoners engaged in road 
work be discarded and that open houses, 
guarded at night, be substituted. This hag 
not yet been adopted. 


GIRLS’ CLUBS in England are federated in 
the National Organization of Girls’ Clubs — 
and, according to a letter received from the 
honorary secretary, keep in close touch with — 
work among girls in this country. A lending 
library modeled upon the children’s library 
of New York city, for instance, is now being 
developed. During the war, the organiza- 
tion is interesting itself especially in wel- | 
fare work for munition workers and is pro- 
viding training for that activity. It has also 
established a war loan plan of its own to 
which the members contribute in small sums. 
Guilds of health are another distinctive 
feature of English club work. By judiciously ~ 
mingling health instruction with advice on 
wholesome beauty culture, this department 
has been made very popular. Among the 
privileges enjoyed by the guild members~ 
are excursions and inexpensive supplies of 
“dressing cases.” Industrial subjects and | 
food conservation have become more promi-_ | 
nent in the lecture courses during the war. | 
The organization of purely recreational ta- || 
cilities, of concerts, rambles, Shakespeare © 
societies, and the training of club workers 
have not, however, been neglected. 
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FRIENDS of working women are preparing © 
their attack against the Brown bill, once — 
more introduced in the New York state — | 
legislature by Senator Brown. The bill 
would give the State Industrial Commission |} 
power during the war to suspend the pro- | 
visions of the labor law in whole or in 
part. Last year the bill passed both houses 
but was vetoed by Governor Whitman, fol- 
lowing a hearing arranged by the New York 
City Consumers’ League. Some support of 
it came from those who were apprehensive 
that this country might have to conscript 
every ounce of its manpower, as France has 
had to do. But the bill and the forces be- | 
hind it were generally recognized as fathered | 
by those manufacturing interests, notably — 
the canners whom Senator Brown has served 
so long, who sought to employ woman and _ | 
child labor for long hours before war was | 
even thought of. i 


A OED 


TWELVE million colored people in the 
United States represented in the recent two- 
day Tuskegee Conference (founded twenty- 
seven years ago by Booker T. Washington), 
possess “simon-pure” Americanism, pro- 
vided Americanism means doing intelli- 
gently, cheerfully and patriotically the es- 
sential work of the world in war times— 
growing bumper crops of foodstuffs and some 
cotton as a ready-money crop; canning, pre- 
serving and drying fruits and vegetables in 
home and school kitchens; honestly earning, 
painfully saving and cheerfully investing 
money in Liberty bonds and war savings 
stamps; building better rural schools and 
carrying out President Wilson’s appeal that 
education must not lag during the war; and 
making clean, comfortable homes for the 
training of useful, happy citizens. All this 
was brought out in the first-hand testimony 
of many colored men and women who spoke 
to the 1,000 or more members of the confer- 
ence. Corroboration was given by southern 
white leaders. 


Swords and Plowshares 


Who Shall Grow Crops to Win the War and Feed a Hungry World? 
By Bruno Lasker 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


HE APPROACH of the planting season and a 

farmers’ conference at the University of Illinois 

last week provided President Wilson with the 

occasion for a message to the farmers of the United 
States in which he brought out once more the country’s reli- 
ance upon their part in winning the war. He recapitulated 
the issues of the conflict and pointed with justifiable pride to 
the admirable machinery for aiding the farmer which this 
country has in its Department of Agriculture. ‘Then he went 
on to show that, making all allowance for their high produc- 
tivity and in spite of last year’s record in planting, acreage 
under wheat and crops obtained, the American farmers must 
make even greater sacrifices this year. ‘This, he said, in- 
volves not only labor but “‘the painstaking application of every 
bit of scientifi¢ knowledge and every tested practice that is 
available.” 

On the immediate labor problem the President remarked: 

“The labor problem is one of great difficulty, and some of 
the best agencies of the nation are addressing themselves to 
the task of solving it, so far as it is possible to solve it. Farm- 
ers have not been exempted from the draft. I know that 
they would not wish to be. [I take it for granted they would 
not wish to be put in a class by themselves in this respect. 
But the attention of the War Department has been very se- 
riously centered upon the task of interfering with the labor 
of the farms as little as possible, and under the new draft 
regulations I believe that the farmers of the country will find 
that their supply of labor is very much less seriously drawn 
upon than it was under the first and initial draft, made be- 
fore we had our present full experience in these perplexing 
matters.” 

The President is, of course, well aware that the difficulties 
of meeting the demand for farm labor will be even greater this 
year than they were last. It is true, the machinery for re- 
cruiting it has been improved and the direct inroad of the 
draft upon it has been lessened; but there is a much stronger 
curtailment of potential sources of supply through the effect 
of the draft upon the country’s manpower as a whole. ‘The 
withdrawal of hundreds of thousands of men from their nor- 
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mal callings has increased wages everywhere and accentuated 
the growing disparity between the attractiveness of urban and 
rural labor conditions. ‘The reviews of last year’s labor 
shortage are too optimistic in that they take for their basis 
the normal labor needs of agriculture and not the needs of a 
greatly extended and intensified food production such as is 
required to win the war. 

The new employment machinery of the Department of 
Labor is coming into the field too late to affect materially the 
planting prospects for this spring. “The Department of Agri- 
culture has set up an elaborate service for farm-help special- 
ists who, in cooperation with the agencies of the federal De- 
partment of Labor, the state councils of defense, the state 
commissioners of agriculture and labor and other official 
state and local agencies, with county agents and with local 
farm-help committees, will be charged with meeting the labor 
needs in their specific localities. “There will be thirty-eight 
of these specialists and four divisional supervisors to cover 
the whole country; but some of them have not yet been ap- 
pointed. This service is for the purpose of coordinating efforts 
similar to those made last year which I shall further discuss 
below; it does not bring into the field any very promising 
new source of labor supply. 

Hundreds of thousands of men and women this last fall 
were engaged and are still engaged in industries and services 
by no means essential to life or to the prosecution of war. 
The problem for state labor departments and federal agents 
is now, as it was then, how to divert labor from the less 
essential employments to that of food production. 

Space does not permit to review here in detail the various 
efforts which were made last summer and fall to secure farm 
labor. In the aggregate, the local efforts having for their 
purpose the supply of farms with labor from nearby towns 
have resulted in a much greater transfer of labor than those 
territorially more extended. Of course, these local operations 
were largely part of the wider state and federal activity and 
should properly be credited to the respective departments. 
The new farm-help service of the Department of Agriculture 
again will first draw upon all local sources of labor and only 
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bring labor in from the outside when the fullest possible 
utilization of local labor proves inadequate. Interstate move- 
ment of help, the department announces, will be resorted to 
only as an exceptional last resource. 

The value of the local recruitment must not, however, 
be exaggerated. After all, the townsman goes on the land for 
a season only. Even when born in the country, he has in 
most instances left it for good reasons. ‘Though he may re- 
turn to it for a brief spell, whether on leave of absence given 
him for this purpose by his employer or unaided under the im- 
pulse of patriotism, he has no intention of permanently giving 
up his urban calling. Now, the labor need of agriculture 
is so pressing and, with the prospect of a continued world 
shortage of food, so likely to be lasting that progress on these 
makeshift lines, however well sustained, is bound to be in- 
sufficient. After all, 90 per cent of the country’s farm opera- 
tions take place on general farms which require qualified labor 
during the greater part of the year. Occasional help required 
for harvesting hay, grain and corn and for picking fruit, in 
spite of the prominence now given it in public discussion, is 
not the most important factor in the situation. 

Many proposals have been made for increasing the standing 
army of food producers. The labor of prisoners and of va- 
rious classes of handicapped persons, such as war cripples, the 
feebleminded, tuberculous patients, is to be made available. 
Boy labor obviously does not belong to this category, since it 
must always remain seasonal in character. There are also 
suggestions for the creation of what may be called the 
Stosstruppen of agriculture, an attacking army to be controlled 
from Washington and to be shifted from one part of the 
“front” to the other as the exigencies of food production de- 
mand. But in respect to them, also, the task considered is 
always that of filling the need for more harvest hands, not 
that of winning for agricultural work a large body of quali- 
fied persons seeking in it a vocation and livelihood. 

Intimately associated with the farm-labor question is the 
involved problem of farm tenure and the size and value of 
farms. Obviously, prospects of advancing to a position of 
independence, of becoming a farm-owner or a tenant under 
conditions offering both a satisfactory income and security 
against want in old age are almost as important in the com- 
parative attractiveness of farm employment as are the imme- 
diate terms of the labor contract. “These conditions, if one 
may judge from the evidence of statistics, are deteriorating 
rather than improving as the years pass on. It is becoming 
more and more difficult for the man of small means to set 
himself up in the business of farming with any prospect of 
success. 

The federal farm-loan act has not as yet been extended to 
provide the farmer with working capital, and no provision in 
that direction has been made in other ways. Interest rates 
at the present time almost drive the small man into bank- 
ruptcy and will become altogether prohibitive if the war con- 
tinues for long. So far as transportation is concerned, the 
prospects are uncertain, even more so than normally, though 
priority at the moment is given to food shipments. Price 
regulation is not guaranteed for a long enough period to en- 
courage long-term investments in improvement, reclamation 
or the introduction of better crops which can only be made 
if profits are assured for a period of years. 

The promise of high prices in the near future is not mis- 
taken for certainty; for, everyone acquainted with rural condi- 
tions knows that the interests lined up against the farmer 
have become more consolidated and more ruthless than they 
have ever been before. To draw attention to these facts at 
the present time, rather than draw pictures of long strings of 
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automobiles owned by prosperous farmers at county fairs 
of other outward evidences of happy country life, may be hel 
by some an act of disservice to the national cause. But is | 
not, perhaps, just the suppression of the flagrant evils whi 
beset the farming business and the lack of enlightened r 
dial effort which takes the gloss off patriotic appeals for a 
culture as a vocation? 

There is, however, one great potential supply of labor whi 
need not for its application to food production wait upon 
national policy to better the position and prospects of the rur. 
worker generally. Women, yet barred from so many indus 
trial openings for which they could and would qualify, are 
willing to enter a field which, in spite of its disadvantages 
and difficulties, has for them a number of peculiar attrac 
tions. The question is, how and to what extent can ths} 

work of women on ie land at once be greatly increased | 

Perhaps it may be necessary, at the outset, to answer thy 
objection still widely prevalent that woman is physically in) 
capable of the hard labor which general farm work and mos» 
of the specialized branches of food production entail. The ob | 
vious reply to this time-worn argument is, of course, that as i, 
matter of fact in America and in every other country vas’ | 
numbers of women are already engaged in such work and, te| 
judge from such general information as to health and mor- | 
tality as is available, engage in it without a strain prejudicial | 
to their health or that of their offspring. As Havelock Ellie | 
points out in one of his Essays in War Time: ‘‘When today | 
we see women entering the most various avocations, that is 
not a dangerous innovation, but perhaps merely a return tc” 
ancient and natural conditions. . . . The modern indus: | 
trial activities are dangerous, when they are dangerous, no® 
because the work is too hard—for the work of primitive / 
women is harder—but because it is an unnaturally and arti, 
ficially dreary and monotonous work which stifles the mind. 
depresses the spirits, and injures the body. . . . It is the! 
conditions of women’s work which need changing in order, 
that they may become, like those of primitive women, so va-~| 
rious that they develop the mind and fortify the body.” :, 

This writer gives much evidence to show that even in, 
primitive times women were less muscular than men. Thies 
did not, however, prevent them from inventing and develop- 
ing the great majority of agricultural and domestic indus 
tries; it does not prevent them even today, and in the United. (3 
States, from engaging in such strength-requiring occupations: | 
as stock-raising, lumbering and wood-chopping. i 

Between 1900 and 1910 there was, according to the census, .\| 
a marked increase in the number of women engaged in agri~ ; 
cultural pursuits, 1,807,059 as compared with 977,336. It) 
is suggested that this increase may in part be due to a differ- , 
ence in the instructions given to enumerators; but even al- 
lowing for this, there has been a steady increase with each | 
census since 1880. Most remarkable has been that of women ~ 
classed as “agricultural laborers,” comprising five-sixths of the I 
women employed in agriculture. “Two-thirds of these are. 
engaged in dairy work. | 

The war activities of women in Europe, which have brought a 
so many surprises, have completed the proof, if proof were | 
needed, that a great extension of women’s work in agricul- 
ture is economically possible and profitable. We have it on 
the authority of A. D. Hall, secretary of the English Board 
of Agriculture, that the prejudice against the crop wae | 
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war is passing away. Incidentally, he favors a greater sub- | 
division of farm operations than is now customary; this | 
would still further increase the advantage of employing 
women on the tasks for which they are most fitted, but which | 


qormally are given to men because they are associated with 
other tasks requiring’ muscular exertion. 

A number of competitive tests were recently held in Kent 
which proved women thoroughly competent in all the differ- 
ent operations, including tractor and horse plowing, tree 
planting, pruning, thatching, milking, and packing fruit. 
Girls with only three months’ experience were able to drive 
with perfect ease tractors of a kind with which they were 
not previously familiar. Miss Talbot, who is in charge of the 
Women’s Labor Department of the Board of Agriculture, is 
strongly of opinion that during the war women have proved 
themselves most efficient on the land and says that farmers 
are of the same opinion. 

At the last census, in 1911, there were 120,000 women 
doing agricultural work in the United Kingdom, including 
those engaged for seasonal work only. Between April, 1914, 
and April, 1917, there was an increase of 44,500, only a small 
proportion of them women of the ‘‘educated class.” An offi- 
cial of the department says: ‘Women have been found ex- 
ceptionally useful by farmers in the feeding and management 
of stock. ‘The rearing of young animals is more efficiently 
done by them than by men. The work involved requires the 
kind of attention which women are most able to give. In 
field work and management of teams of horses, those women 
of the educated classes who are accustomed to animals are 
specially useful. In dairying, and especially in cheese-making, 
women of all classes have been found to be efficient, and, 
given further training, there are great opportunities for women 
in all forms of dairy work.” 

Until 1917, the British government, like ours, had no spe- 
cial organization with regard to women’s work on the land; 
only one woman inspector (the present head of the woman’s 
labor department) was employed. The new department, cre- 
ated in January, 1917, has 60 organizing secretaries, one in 
each county, and sixteen traveling inspectors. No legal pro- 
tection for women is necessary, but these government inspec- 
tors look specially into housing conditions. The chief diffi- 
culty in getting more women for agricultural work in Eng- 
land, as it threatens to be here, is one of wages. 

It is practically impossible, writes my informant, for any- 
one without financial reserves to make a decent living as an 
employe, and the return for any woman who takes over a 
farm for herself is precarious and, at best, small. This is part 
of the general situation in English agriculture, but the situ- 
ation is such that women cannot be attracted to the work. 
Low wages involve bad conditions of housing and food which 
cannot be accepted by women while superior alternatives are 
offered. The incentive of patriotism, he adds, and the at- 
traction of the open air are not enough to counteract the dis- 
comforts and penury of the agricultural employe. 

Nevertheless, the extension of women’s employment in agri- 
culture, both as wage-earner and as self-supporting farmer, is 
looked upon by the English Board of Agriculture as essential 
to the development of the country’s home production of food 
after the war. The cooperation of the National Service Wom- 
en’s Land Army and of other voluntary bodies has been se- 
cured on the understanding that the recruiting of that ‘‘army” 
for the duration of the war and present provision for its train- 
ing will be followed by ‘‘every effort,” on the part of the 
government, “‘to enable the volunteer who can show a good 
record of work and who has been registered as having special 
aptitude, to settle on the land permanently ‘either at home or 
in the oversea dominions.” 

In this country, the Advisory Council of the Woman’s 
Land Army of America, created by a number of women’s 
Organizations at a conference held in December, is the body 
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most directly interested in bringing about a great increase in 
the number of farm women. Encouraged by the success of 
last year’s volunteering for agricultural work, limited though 
it was in numbers, this agency is now asking the cooperation 
of agricultural colleges and representative women’s colleges 
throughout the country in the following program: 

1. The organization for their localities of units ready to go into 
the field in the early spring and to be filled out during the summer 
by teachers and students taking their vacations and by women work- 
ers in seasonal trades; 

2. Where such units cannot be formed, the registration of students 
who are willing to do farm work; 

3. The offer of special short agricultural courses; 

4. The arrangement of popular extension classes in neighboring 
towns and villages to teach the rudiments of farming and such sea- 
sonal occupations as the sorting and packing of fruit; 

5. The grant of academic credit to volunteers for the planting 
season and permission to substitute training in gardening for re- 
quired gymnasium work and outdoor sports; 

6. Cooperation with the labor bureaus and other local agencies to 
set in motion machinery which will solve the problems of employment 
and housing in the way most suited to the conditions prevailing in 
their sections of the country. 

7. Propaganda among women employed in seasonal trades and 


among women of leisure; 

8. The distribution of posters and lantern lectures at farmers’ 
meetings; 

9. The stimulation of other educational institutions in the state 
to do similar work. 


It cannot be held that this program is too ambitious or that, 
even if fully carried out, it diminishes the need for federal 
and state action on other lines. The demand for additional 
farm labor is too great to be met by the services of educated 
women and of women engaged in seasonal trades, however en- 
thusiastically the colleges and women’s societies may throw 
themselves into the labor of recruiting them. The main na- 
tional effort must be directed along two coordinate lines. 

In the first place, we need an authoritative national dis- 
tribution of women workers to the localities where they are 
most needed and where, at the same time, conditions are most 
promising not only for their immediate comfort and satis- 
faction as regards labor conditions, but also for the permanent 
absorption of as large a proportion of them as possible in the 
farming population. This can only be achieved by a thor- 
oughly organized and equipped farm labor division in the 
women’s section of the federal Employment Service. Such a 
division, again, cannot expect to succeed in this larger oppor- 
tunity if it limits its activity to “war work.” ‘The example 
of England, and such reports as we have from various parts 
of the United States, clearly show that the number of re- 
cruits to farm work is bound to remain small if that occupa- 
tion is offered merely as a temporary opening in competition 
with the many alluring openings for women in industry, 
transportation and commercial employments. If, on the other 
hand, such a division as is here suggested cooperates with the 
States Relation Service of the Department of Agriculture and 
with the respective state departments in securing reliable in- 
formation on profitable prospects of a permanent nature, if it 
takes advantage of the manifold federal and state facilities 
for equipping women for farm work, it will make a most 
important contribution towards the solution of the problem 
of rural manpower. 

The second chief need of the situation is for a new empha- 
sis on and perhaps to some extent re-direction of, the work of 
the women county agents appointed by the different states and 
in part supported from federal appropriations under the Smith- 
Lever act. In 1910, only four counties in two states had such 
officers. In 1915, there were 368 counties with women agents, 
and, according to the latest reports, there are now about 1,400. 

These officers have organized hundreds of women’s com- 
munity clubs, tens of thousands of home improvement demon- 
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strations in individual farm homes—mostly bearing upon la- 
bor saving—and supervised the work of thousands of girls’ 
clubs for food production or conservation of one kind or an- 
other. They go from one place to another lecturing and in- 
structing individual women on poultry raising, marketing of 
eggs, making of butter, keeping of milk, preparation and con- 
servation of food, and other farm home activities performed 
by women: In some cases, a certain amount of specialization 
has already set in; and there are now county demonstrators 
in home economics and in dairy work. But, generally speak- 
ing, the problems confronting the woman county agent are, 
as one of them says, ‘“‘as broad and as comprehensive as the 
family, the home and the community.” 

The phase, however, to which I wish to draw attention 
more particularly in the present connection is the woman 
county agent’s work in developing the nascent economic re- 
sources of the community in which she works. “Her busi- 
ness,” writes an enthusiast, “is to develop the earning resources 
of the women in the community and organize and apply to 
productive labor the energies of the women with whom she 
is working, and then to help them to apply this money increase 
to the improvement of their homes.” ‘Thus, the woman agent 
in Blackhawk county, Iowa, has made a notable success of the 
poultry industry. “From a haphazard side interest, literally 
thriving on the scraps and pickings of the farm, she has trans- 
formed it into an orderly, intelligent business.” In Sullivan 
county, New Hampshire, and, since last fall, probably in many 
other localities, the women under the instruction of the woman 
agent have learned to can fruits and vegetables on a commer- 
cial scale and have thus added to their income while at the 
same time increasing the food supply of the nation. 

There are no limits in sight to the usefulness of the woman 
county agent’s activity if judiciously enlarged on the produc- 
tive side. She can not only draw additional “manpower” 
from where it is most accessible, namely, from among the 
women already on the spot, but in doing so, by simultaneously 
instructing in modern methods of home-keeping, she can eman- 
cipate the farm woman from much needless drudgery. Sev- 
eral volumes of illuminating letters are on file in the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, from thousands of women in every pa 
of the country, which illustrate the appalling conditions 
home life for the mothers of the race. “These conditions ar 
for the most part, due to tradition and ignorance. They 
not dissimilar to those of the sweated home worker of our 
tenements trying to eke out by unceasing toil the insufficie 
earnings of her menfolk, engaging in socially wasteful effo 
and drudgery until, with better knowledge and organization 
she becomes a self-supporting member of society, adding t 
her labor to the wealth of the nation and at the same tim 
emancipating herself from the serfdom of her sex. 

Not only is there a labor reserve in our farm homes which 
can be brought out by appropriate stimuli, but every improv 
ment in the condition of the women already on the land wi 
immensely increase the attraction of country life and agricul- 
tural employment for their sisters in the cities who judge their” 
own prospects of success in farming by their example. Mor 
important, however, even than this influence on the mov 
ment “‘back to the land” is the effect which a more prosperous) 
and satisfying life of the farm woman will produce upon 
the natural recruiting ground of the farm, the girl born and 
bred in the country. Taking a long view, every other effort: 
to increase the supply of farm labor sinks into insignificance 
compared with the need to retain on the land by every pos- 
sible means those who are already there. 

The rural exodus, here as in all industrial countries, has’ 
assumed alarming proportions. Of course, it cannot be 
stemmed by educational means alone. It cannot be stated too” 
emphatically that fundamental changes in labor conditions, inj 
tenancy and in the economic factors which control the prof- 
itability of land cultivation are needed to make the business’ 
of agriculture so attractive that it can successfully compete 
for labor with other forms of enterprise. Patriotic eulogies: 
of the man behind the plow are not enough. Nor can women 
be won for agriculture except on the true merits of the calling. 
In the meantime, while we are working for larger reforms, 
which will take time and daring, much can be accomplished 
towards the immediate goal by strengthening and enlarging: 
such machinery as has already proved its worth. 


Rural Nursing Service under a County 
Board 


By Harriet Fulmer, R. N. 


SUPERVISOR OF THE RURAL NURSING SERVICE OF COOK COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


N February 11, 1916, the following resolution was 
presented to the County Board by Peter Reinberg, 
its president: “Resolved, ‘That the places of em- 
ployment, hereinafter named, be and the same are 

hereby created in a new department, to be known as the Bu- 
reau of Social Service, in the classified civil service of the 
county.” 

This bureau was established as a clearing-house for con- 
structive social-service work, and Gertrude Howe Britton, 
formerly head of the Juvenile Protective League of Chicago, 
was placed in charge. Within the bureau have been created, 
as time went on, various divisions dealing with specific prob- 
lems, and under one was incorporated that of public health. 
This division was established to render nursing care and in- 


struction in hygiene to all cases of illness in that territory, in 
Cook county outside of the city of Chicago. 

This section covers about 560 square miles, with a quarter 
of a million population. Excepting the four large towns, 
the population is scattered in small villages and in the strictly | 
rural sections. In this environment, there is practically no — 
organized social effort for relief, for constructive work or for | 
public health and hygiene. With an appropriation for this, ; 
under the new bureau, four nurses were installed under civil — 
service qualifications. (This division has since affiliated with 
the Red Cross Town and Nursing Service, bearing out the 
fact that governmental agencies may and can require a fixed, 
high standard for its employes.) 

In order to operate intelligently, the outlying territory has 
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been divided into three sections according to the population 
and the remoteness of the territory to be covered. These 
districts are each in charge of a field nurse, and during the 
year ending December 1, 1917, 780 cases of tuberculosis 
and 400 of a miscellaneous nature have been cared for by 
this group. Histories and index files of each family are kept 
at the County Building in Chicago. 

Today we are beginning to see light ahead regarding the 
tuberculosis situation in rural Cook county. The field nurses 
are bringing every week into the County Tuberculosis Sana- 
toriuni many cases who had not heard of this institution be- 
fore, and many who thought it needed political pull to enter 
as a patient. It seems quite unbelievable that in the confines 
of Cook county there are still people who have never been to 
Chicago, that in the small villages are many cases of deficient 
and defective children who stand a much greater chance of 
becoming county charges than those in the city, because of the 
lack of machinery to bring about a reform in conditions. 

In order to visualize to these communities the work of these 
nurses, in cooperation with the rural people, the medical pro- 
fession, the county officials and the Chicago Tuberculosis 
Institute, dispensaries or health centers have been established 
in five sections of the county. We have called these centers 
“Cook county’s second line of defense,” for want of a better 
name. ‘Through these centers during the year, 618 persons 
have passed, and each one of the homes of these people has 
been visited and instructions in hygiene and sanitation have 
been given. One hundred and fifteen physicians have writ- 
ten pledges of cooperation and health to this division. This 
alone bespeaks a hopeful sign. In the educational work, the 
fifteen farmers’ institutes have been visited and health talks 
given. Ten town centers have held special public health 
exhibits in cooperation with the Chicago Tuberculosis Insti- 
tute, which planned the programs and furnished splendid 
exhibit material. 

Within the year, a medical inspection of several schools 
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three hundred, a young girl was found in the last stages of 
tuberculosis. She had been accustomed to expectorating on 
the playground and wherever she happened to be, without any 
regard whatever for her associates. After much persuasion, 
the nurse was allowed to take the child to the County Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium, where she has since died. It was a pa- 
thetic story, a repetition of which is heard every hour by these 
rural nurses. If enlightenment of the community regarding 
tuberculosis has been going on in Chicago, its rays have not 
yet reached to the rural sections of the same county. Up in 
the town of S the splendid cooperation of the school trustees 
prevented an epidemic of scarlet fever, saw to it that the den- 
tist inspected every mouth in the school and excluded two 
children with continuously high temperatures. These chil- 
dren both have since been diagnosed tubercular. The trus- 
tees have gone so far as to give the nurse who helped to bring 
this about all credit, and a passport to the village homes 
and the school whenever she wants to go. It has been a real 
piece of cooperation of physicians, dentists, trustees, teachers 
and nurses. “This was in a small four-room school, in a con- 
servative, old-fashioned farming territory. 

We are going on slowly to establish such intelligent, in- 
tensive work in a dozen towns, about the same size, until 
finally every rural and village trustee in Cook county will be 
impelled to ask for these nurses’ services, if for nothing else 
than to be in the fashion. 

The defective young men from the rural sections turned 
down by the Examining Board have been one thing to open 
the eyes of the rural sections to the fact that hygiene and 
health for the child of the farmers are just as important as 
the hygiene and health of his cows and pigs, and the ‘‘new 
day” in public health work in Cook county is starting out now 
to see that the children of the remote sections get a square 
deal and a fair share of the taxpayer’s money to prevent in- 
efficient citizens of the future. The four field nurses are glad 
of the privilege of pioneering for Cook county in this con- 


has been made by the nurses. 


In one school, in a town of 


structive and much-needed piece of work. 


Annotated Bibliography of Consumers’ Cooperation 


By James Ford 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC COOPERATION OF THE NATIONAL COMMUNITY CENTER ASSOCIATION 


NE of the products of war is the co- 
@) operative organization of consumers. 

Throughout the country buying clubs, 
canning clubs, community gardens and 
kitchens are spontaneously being formed on 
grounds either of economy or of food conser- 
vation. The intentions of these groups are 
essentially cooperative, their form and their 
technique show a cooperative tendency. They 
are, however, seriously handicapped by their 
ignorance of the accumulated experience of 
the organized consumers of Europe and 
America in the past. If competently directed 
this war-time movement may have perma- 
nent utility—may provide for the American 
people as it has for those of Europe, low 
prices, habits of thrift, and of altruism, busi- 
Ness and civic education, and a collective 
capital which may protect democracy from 
many forms of exploitation. To conserve 
these values to the American public, the ot- 
ganizers, and, so far as possible, the members 
-of cooperative buying clubs, stores, or kitch- 
ens, should study cooperative literature and 
acquire the vicarious cooperative experience 
which it affords. 


The purpose of the accompanying bibli- 
ography is to guide directors of community 
centers, labor unions, women’s clubs and 
other agencies interested in the organization 
of consumers to the best of available litera- 
ture dealing with cooperative practice. 


Cooperation in the United States 


In the United States the subject of indus- 
trial cooperation has received very inade- 
quate treatment. Volume VI of the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies, Baltimore, 18%, 
contains five geographically supplementary 
studies of cooperation covering the whole of 
the United States. These reports, thorough 
for their time, are now useful chiefly for his- 
torical reference. A recent summary of 
American cooperative movements by Ira 
Cross is to be found in the Twelfth Biennial 
Report of the Bureau of Labor, State of Wis- 
consin, 1906, pp. j1-69, and in condensed 
form in The New Encyclopedia of Social 
Reform, W. D. P. Bliss, editor, 1908, pp. 
308-312. General studies of cooperation in 
the United States for the years 1913, 1914, and 
1916 have been published by James Ford in 


the American Year-Book for those years, and 
by Mrs. Cheves West Perky for 1917. John 
F, Sinclair published a report on Distributive 
or Store Cooperation, in 1912, for the Wis- 
consin State Board of Public Affairs. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, in Bul- 
letin No. 394 of November 3, 1916, has 
printed A Survey of Typical Cooperative 
Stores in the United States, by J. A. Bevell, 
Hector Macpherson and W. H. Kerr. The 
most sympathetic recent study of cooperation 
in the United States was made by Cheves 
West Perky and printed in pamphlet form 
in 1917 by the Cooperative League of Amer- 
ica at 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

The list of recent intensive local studies 
of consumers’ cooperation includes Coopera- 
tion in California, by Ira Cross, printed in 
the American Economic Review for Septem- 
ber, 1911 (American Economic Association, 
Cambridge, Mass.), Cooperation in New 
England, by James Ford, Survey Associates, 
New York, 1913, The Cooperative Store in 
Canada, by H. Michell (Bulletin of the De- 
partments of History and Economic and Po- 
litical Science, Queens University, Kingston, 
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Ontario, January, 1916), and Cooperation 
in Minnesota, by L. D. H. Weld (Interna- 
tional Review of Agricultural Economics, 
February and March, 1916, Rome, Italy). 
References to older or less important 
American writings on Consumers’ Coopera- 
tion will be found in the bibliographies of 
the above-named reports. The most impor- 
tant contemporary American publications on 
the details of cooperative business methods 
are The Cooperative Consumer and other 
literature issued by the Cooperative League 
of America; the proceedings of the National 
Conferences on Marketing and Farm Credits, 
Washington Building, Madison, Wis.; the 
proceedings of the conventions of the local 
cooperative stores of Illinois (John H. 
Walker, president, Springfield, Ill.); the 
pamphlets issued by the Office of Markets 
and Rural Organization, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C.; and The Can- 
adian Cooperator, Brantford, Ontario. 


Selected Bibliography of Consumers’ 
Cooperation 


The following is a list of the most acces- 
sible and most important recent books on 
consumers’ cooperation that have appeared 
in the English language. These works will 
be found in the libraries of the large cities 
and the leading colleges of each state. The 
briefer works of Holyoake and the books by 
Acland and Jones and Catherine Webb are 
particularly recommended to persons new to 
this subject. Cooperative organizers should 
read much more fully, beginning with the 
works of Holyoake, Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, and Fay, but covering so far as pos- 
sible the periodicals, conference proceedings 
ao manuals as well as the books of this 
ist. 

An International Cooperative Bibliography 
was published in 1906 by the International 
Cooperative Alliance, 146 St. Stephen’s 
House, Westminster, London, S. W. More 
recent titles are submitted monthly in the 
International Cooperative Bulletin, published 
by the Alliance, and in the Bulletin of the 
Cooperative Reference Library, Plunkett 
House, Dublin, Ireland. The latter agency 
will send bibliographical references on any 
special cooperative problem to any inquirer. 
The Cooperative League of America, 70 
Fifth avenue, New York city, is also pre- 
pared to give detailed information concern- 
ing cooperative literature and cooperative 
method. 


General 


Acland, Arthur Hi, and Jones, Benjamin. 
Working Men Cooperators. Manchester: 
Cooperative Union, Ltd., 1898, pp. 167. This 
is the most readable brief account of the his- 
tory, aims and methods of the artisans’ co- 
operative distributive and productive move- 
ments in Great Britain. 

Aves, Ernest. Cooperative Industry. Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co., 1907, pp. xiii, 310. 
This book presupposes on the part of the 
reader a knowledge of the history and meth- 
ods of British cooperation. It is a thoughtful 
critique of cooperation in Great Britain and 
Ireland, valuable to organizers and ad- 
vanced students because of its impartial ex- 
position of the inner life and deeper prob- 
lems of the movement. 

Bubnoff, J. B. The Cooperative Move- 
ment in Russia; Its History, Significance and 
Character. Manchester: Cooperative Print- 
ing Society, Limited, 1917, pp. 162. A brief 
account of the most rapid development of 
cooperative enterprise in history. In addi- 
tion to consumers’ societies, artels, agricul- 
tural and credit societies are considered. A 
chapter is devoted to the effect of war on 
the movement. 

Clayton, Joseph. Cooperation. New 
York: Dodge Publishing Company, 1917, pp. 
93. A very brief and accessible account of 
the British cooperative movement—inade- 
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quate in its presentation of forms of organi- 
zation and business methods. 

Cooperative Union, Limited. Annual Co- 
operative Congresses, 1869-1914. Manches- 
ter: Cooperative Union, Ltd. Each volume 
contains papers of value on the special prob- 
lems which confront cooperative associations. 

Fay, C. R. Cooperation at Home and 
Abroad. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1908, pp. xvi, 403. The best compre- 
hensive account in English of the history aud 
present organization of European cooperative 
banks, agricultural societies, factories and 
stores. Part IV, on cooperative stores, cun- 
tains excellent chapters on the economic aud 
social significance of the movement. 

Ford, James. Cooperation in New Eng- 
land, Urban and Rural. New York: Sur- 
vey Associates, Inc., 1913, pp. xxi, 237. 
Part I deals with the nature of cooperative 
enterprise and with the extent of cooperation 
among the natives and immigrants of New 
England. Part II deals with various forms 
of cooperation among farmers. The causes 
of local success and failure are analyzed. 

Great Britain Board of Trade (Labour 
Department). Report on Industrial and 
Agricultural Cooperative Societies in the 
United Kingdom. London: Wyman & Sons, 
Ltd., 1912, pp. lv, 273. This book, including 
specimen by-laws, balance sheets, bibliogra- 
phy, and 223 pages of statistical tables, in 
addition to the text, is peculiarly valuable 
for reference as to economic status and re- 
cent growth and practices of all parts of 
the British cooperative movement. It does 
not seek to offer either commendation or crit- 
icism, and ignores the moral function of 
the cooperative movement. The text is per- 
haps too lacking in detail to be completely 
intelligible to the student who is unfamiliar 
with cooperative methods. 

Holyoake, George Jacob. Self-help by 
the people. The Cooperative Movement To- 
day. London: Methuen & Co., 1891, pp. 
viii, 198. 

Holyoake, George Jacob. The History 
of the Rochdale Pioneers. Tenth edition, 
revised and enlarged. London: Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co.; New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1893, pp. xv, 191. 

The books of Holyoake are of narrative 
form with incidental argument. Better than 
the works of any other writer they convey 
to the reader the missionary spirit of the 
early organizers and the idealism of the 
present movement. 

Holyoake, George Jacob. The History of 
Cooperation. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
1908, pp. xxiv, 691. A history of the work- 
ingman’s cooperative movement in Great 
Britain from the Owenite period to 1904. 
Popularly known as “The Bible of Coopera- 
tion.” Though full of repetition, this vol- 
ume presents in a graphic and inspiring 
manner the growth of the industrial coopera- 
tive movement, its ideals, its governing per- 
sonalities and the difficulties overcome. 

International Cooperative Alliance. Re- 
ports of the proceedings of the Congresses 
of the International Cooperative Alliance. 
London: The International Cooperative Al- 
liance, 1895-1914. 

Jackson, Edward. A study in democracy; 
an account of the rise and progress of indus- 
trial cooperation in Bristol. Manchester: 
Cooperative Wholesale Society’s Printing 
Works, 1911, pp. xvi, 606. ‘The author’s 
aim “is to give a plain, unvarnished account 
of the cooperative movement in Bristol, set- 
ting forth all its early vicissitudes, and bear- 
ing testimony to the public spirit, the fore- 
sight, and the undaunted perseverance of its 
promoters.” The contribution to economic 
literature lies in the unbiased account given 
of the inner workings of fairly typical local 
consumers’ associations, and in the extensive 
quotations from letters, resolutions and re- 
ports. The book leaves a strong impression 
of the necessary difficulties of successful in- 
dustrial cooperation as well as of the edu- 
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cational value of the cooperative movement. 

Maxwell, William. The History of Coop- 
eration in Scotland; Its Inception and Its 
Leaders. Glasgow: the Scottish Section of 
the Cooperative Union, 1910, pp. xvi, 398. 
The ideals, forms, business methods, diff- 
culties, and achievements of retail, whole- 
sale and productive societies of Scotland are ~ 
described in an historical and biographical 
account. This book is especially recom- — 
mended to cooperative organizers. 

Price, L. L. Cooperation and Copartner- 
ship. London: Collins’ Clear Type Press. 
1914, pp. 264. 

Part I: What cooperation and copartner- 
ship have not done. Part II: What cooper- — 
ation and copartnership have done. This ~ 
work presupposes knowledge of the British ~ 
movement on the part of the reader. f 
largely concerned with old controversies, . 
definitions and economic arguments. It con- — 
tains some suggestions (chapters 8 to 10) 
which may be of value to organizers or spe- 
cialists widely read in cooperative literature. 

Redfern, Percy. The Story of the C.W.S., | 
the jubilee history of the cooperative whole- 
sale society, limited, 1863-1913. Manches- 
ter: The Cooperative Wholesale Society, 
Limited, 1913, pp. viii, 439. This narrative 
of the British Cooperative Wholesale Society 
should be read by cooperative organizers and 
by officers of retail cooperative associations 
who are interested in organizing a federa- 
tion for wholesale purchase of goods. 

Webb, Catherine. Industrial Coopera- 
tion. Sixth edition revised. Manchester: 
Cooperative Union, Ltd., 1914, pp. xxii, 287. 
The best elementary account of the history, 
theory and practice of cooperation in Great 
Britain and Ireland; prepared as a text- 
book for cooperators’ educational classes. 
Well-balanced, concise and easy to read. 

Webb, Sidney and Beatrice. Can the Or- 
ganization of Industry Be Based on Volun- 
tary Associations of Consumers, Such as 
Those of the Cooperative Societies? The 
New Statesman, Vol. III, No. 60, Special 
Supplement, pp. 30. London: Fabian Society, 
Research Department, 1914. A_ scholarly 
analysis of the aims, forms, practices and so- 
cial value of the consumers’ cooperative 
movements of England and the continent of 
Europe. A careful, unbiased estimate of the 
“success, shortcomings and limitations” of 
associations of consumers. 


Manuals 


Cooperative Congress. (Leeds.) A manual 
of auditing, with instructions and explana- 
tions on filling up the return to the chief 
registrar of friendly societies, specially ar- 
ranged for auditors and officers of indus- 
trial and provident societies. Manchester: 
Cooperative Union, Limited, 1899, pp. xii, 
119. 

International Cooperative Alliance. Year- 
book of international cooperation. London: 
International Cooperative Alliance, 1910, 
1913, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. Cooper- 
ative organization business methods, by W. 
H. Kerr and G. A. Nahstoll, Bulletin No. 
178. Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1915, pp. 24. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. Busi- 
ness practice and accounts for cooperative 
stores, Bulletin No. 381, by J. A. Bexell and 
W. H. Kerr. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1916, pp. 56. 

Wilson, R. J. The Cooperative Appren- 
tices’ Textbook. Part II. Manchester: Co- 
operative Union, 1914, pp. xix, 207. 

Wilson, R. J. The Cooperative Manager’s 
Textbook. Manchester: Cooperative Union, 
Limited, 1906, pp. xii, 339. 

Wood, Alfred. Cooperative Bookkeeping, 
Fifth edition. Manchester: Cooperative 
Union, 1907, pp. 388. 

Wood, Alfred. The Cooperative Secre- 
tary. Manchester: Cooperative Union, Ltd., 
1909, pp. xvi, 648. 
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HERE has been one sweeping challenge for help in 
the Italian experience this fall which had no coun- 
terpart when France was invaded in 1914. The 
French retreat had no such wreckage of hospital 
equipment, for such equipment did not exist, nor was there a 
great hospital population of wounded men in the area swept 
over. The Italians had put their hospitals well up behind the 
line with no thought of a break. They managed to get out 
many patients—how many is not stated. Roads were so 
choked that ambulances, like other lighter vehicles, could not 
take advantage of their speed and get away. Stories are told 
of men with leg wounds who tramped 15 kilometers, of wound- 
ed men riding astride the retreating guns, of an orderly who 
got a typhoid patient out on his back and so on. But at this 
date a general idea of the supreme effort put forward by the 
Italian Sanita Militare and the Italian Red Cross, to care 
for the wounded back of the new front, and of the need for 
unstinted help from America, can be conveyed only by rough 
estimates of the losses in equipment. “These are placed at not 
less than one hundred hospitals, and two of the principal 
magazines of hospital supplies. They lost all their first and 
second line base hospitals in the sector through which the 
retreat ran and about a quarter in the adjoining sector. Al- 
together they lost between a third and a half, nearer a half 
than a third, of their medical equipment in the army zone. 

The tenacious Italian habit of holding things in reserve has 
been the subject of frequent comment in connection with 
volcano and earthquake disasters in the past. As a matter of 
whimsical interest, some of the goods sent by the American 
Red Cross at the time of the Messina earthquake, were dis- 
tributed this last month to refugees in the neighborhood of 
_ Catania. This habit stood the nation in good stead in the 
present crisis, for its reserves in medical supplies have been 
sufficient to make the gaps. This, however, leaves them 
depleted, and to make good these reserves and build up new 
equipment was the immediate need. 

Here it is in point to mention the excellent use the Italian 
Sanitary Service made in the emergency of the million lire left 
in its hands by the American Red Cross Commission which 
visited Italy in August. ‘This sum, following the national 
bent, had’been kept unspent. It was at once devoted to mak- 
ing good losses in important and costly medical installations. 

And here should be mentioned the prompt help offered by 

the American Poets’ Ambulance, which was organized in 
early September and which had orders placed in Italy in the 
early fall enabling it to put five barrack hospitals and thirty 
tent hospitals in the hands of the Intendenza for immediate 
service when the Italian line fell back to the Piave. It thus 
got American help through in the earliest crucial days, and 
as we shall see, thereafter enabled the Red Cross to carry 
out a demonstration in the field of ambulance service on a 
scale and with a speed which would have been otherwise 
impossible. 


1 This is the second of three articles, the first of which was published in the 
Survey for February 2. For the corresponding series, Four Months in 
cont see the Survey for November 24, December 8, and December 15, 


Seven Weeks in Italy 


The Response of the American Red Cross to the Emergency—II’ 
By Paul VU. Kellogg 


EDITOR THE SURVEY 


Each nation at war has had a distinctive development of 
its army medical system, and the Italians, who have had to 
carry wounded by aerial railways and mule back in their 
mountain fighting, and who have hewn dressing stations out 
of solid rock on the high peaks, have shown originality in the 
development of their medical service throughout. 

To work helpfully as well as promptly, the director of 
military affairs of the American Red Cross, as soon as he 
reached Italy, set out to learn the general characteristics of 
the Italian hospital units and to concentrate on them, to find 
the particular needs created by the crisis and to make imme- 
diate purchase of instruments and supplies which he knew 
from experience in France would be called for. The Clear- 
ing House had practically emptied its medical stores. Swift 
purchases were made by the Red Cross of bedding for 3,000 
beds—mattresses, sheets, pillows, blankets—and such smaller 
instruments and rubber goods as could be picked up in Rome, 
in view of the heavy purchases by the army and the Italian 
Red Cross. 

The urgency of the need was illustrated in a third line 
base hospital visited in mid-November. ‘This was of 800 beds 
and housed in a chateau. Normally it had been handling a 
flow of twenty-five to forty incoming patients a day and car- 
ing for them from a week to four or five months. ‘This had 
been transformed in the emergency into what the French call 
an evacuation hospital, and big trucks were coming in, with 
twelve to sixteeen wounded in each, at an interval of three 
minutes and a half. They were handling a current of 600 
patients a day, and of course the equipment was tragically in- 
adequate. Eight days later, complete new equipment for half 
their beds and such surgical instruments as could be had left 
the Red Cross headquarters in Rome for this hospital. 

But, in general, the hospitals back of the new front, in 
order to salvage any possible further losses, were being stripped 
of beds and blankets, and the patients were lying on mat- 
tresses. Obviously, in such a situation, the part of the Red 
Cross was not to attempt to replace things for the moment 
in individual hospitals, but to give to the central authorities 
who could place supplies where they could use them best. 

A lump gift of 175,000 lire worth of supplies was ordered 
for the Sanita Militare,—disinfecting wagons, autoclaves for 
sterilizing dressings, surgical sets, 500 comulete beds, quanti- 
ties of gauze, cotton, drugs, iodine, anesthetics, etc. 

Plans thereafter rapidly took shape for a very considerable 
gift of ten complete field hospitals—one direct to the Sanita 
Militare and nine through the Italian Red Cross, the first to 
be delivered by mid-January. Each will consist of 50 beds, 
with an overload capacity of 150, or even of 350. They will 
fly the American Red Cross and the Italian flags. Some will 
be tent hospitals, others with tents merely for the special uses, 
the wards being farm buildings or other shelters requisitioned 
for the purpose as is the Italian custom. 

The distinctive feature of the Hospital Supply Service in 
France, as it was developed in the early years of the war by 
the American Distributing Service, and as it has been ex- 
panded under the American Red Cross in the last six months, 
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has been a corps of voluntary inspectors operating in con- 
junction with an independent stores center. From this, in- 
formally and directly the surgeons in charge could receive 
prompt consignment of supplementary supplies which, because 
of routine delays in government material, were slow in reach- 
ing them, needed equipment, drugs outside the army lists, or 
exceptional instruments. 


Direct Relations with the Wounded 


‘Tere has been no corresponding society in Italy for dis- 
tributing hospital supplies. A semi-military bureau, under 
the Quartermaster’s Department, known as the Ufficio Doni, 
has acted as intermediary between private donors and the 
army. The American Red Cross has established relations 
with the supreme command which permit of developing a 
group of volunteer inspectors and a shipping system along 
the lines of the service in France, bringing the Red Cross 
into direct contact with the hospitals and the patients in them 
so as to make the help from America self-revealing and thus 
bring out the moral and sentimental values inherent in it. 

On November 30, the hospital supply warehouse had been 
open three weeks, and even without its permanent organiza- 
tion the showing of deliveries to individual hospitals had been 
striking. No less than 19,000 articles had gone out. These 
went to hospitals all over the country through which the 
service got in touch through the reports of the Red Cross 
commission of last summer, through the Clearing House, 
through the visits of members of the staff of the Military 
Affairs Department, and as result of inspections made by the 
head of the Medical and Surgical Division of the Military Af- 
fairs Department of the Red Cross in France, who in early 
November made a tour covering many points in northern 
Italy, reporting to the commissioner for Europe. 

Hospital supplies shipped from Red Cross stores in France, 
no less than purchases in Italy, made this emergent work 
possible, and for the winter’s needs 750 tons of hospital sup- 
plies have been ordered in America for immediate delivery. 
These include anesthetics (some Italian hospitals have been 
performing minor operations without them), surgical instru- 
ments, rubber goods, enamel ware, gauze, absorbent cotton 
and drugs. Just what such a shipment means it is difficult 
for a layman to grasp. The quantities involved would leave 
a corner druggist gasping. For example, the order includes 
250 pounds of quinine. Since the war quinine has been diffi- 
cult to get at any price, and the price has jumped in France 
from 12 to 16 francs a pound to 400 francs. Quinine is badly 
needed in Italy, and such a Red Cross consignment will be 
nothing short of a boon. Other items which give a better 
idea in terms of the things which mean most to the wounded 
are 15 tons of chloroform and 25 tons of ether. These again 
are beyond the layman to visualize. He can come nearer to 
picturing 2,000 bales of absorbent cotton, the item asked for. 

Back of this service, and supplying it with hospital apparel, 
will be a system of workrooms in Rome, the organization 
of which has already gone forward. In the early days of 
the war numerous @uvres of this sort were started in Rome, 
four of them in the hands of American women married to 
Italians. Moreover, the residence of the American ambas- 
sador in the Palazzo Drago has been a redoubtable center of 
activity under Mrs. Page, with its guestroom stacked high 
with bolts of cloth and finished garments. “These five auvres 
have all been enlisted in a common enterprise, in which the 
Red Cross will maintain central cutting agencies, supply the 
materials and wages for the soldiers’ wives and refugee women 
employed, the Red Cross taking over and distributing the out- 
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put,—hospital supplies and undergarments for its medica 
and relief bureaus. ' 

Paralleling the distribution service for hospital supplies 
France has been that for surgical dressings, as developed 
the Surgical Dressings Committee of America. Here a be 
ginning was already under way, for the American soci 
worker who founded the French work had, in September, 
started similar workrooms in Rome, which by Novembe 
were turning out 30,000 dressings a week. ‘The Red Cro 
forthwith agreed to back them up to put out a million dress- 
ings by January 1, and a second million by January 15, and) }\y 
with workrooms already employing 200 women, volunteers) 
and paid, the dressings will be ready for delivery through” 
the hospitals supply service of the Red Cross. Not only will 
these dressings help to fill the gap due to lost supplies, but they » 
will open up a new standard of practice in Italian hospitals, 
which have been in the habit of receiving gauze, linen, etc., 
and making up dressings in the hospitals, with the result that | 
nurses at work in the wards all day may spend half the night | 
rolling bandages. On the other hand, the American inno- 
vators have found another practice in vogue in the Italian 
hospitals which they feel might well be copied on other fronts. 
This is to wash dressings and to use them over again—a 
practice already used in the American Ambulance Hospital 
at Neuilly [Red Cross]. One hospital in Rome even washes 
and sterilizes its raw cotton in this way, with economy and _ | 
good results. 

In conjunction with these activities, engaging the time and_}; 
energies of women of all social groups, another development — 
should be set down—the organization of an informal auxiliary 
committee of Italian women, by two leaders in the develop- 
ment of the Women’s War Relief Corps of the American } 
Red Cross in Paris, who came on to Rome for this mission. 1 
The members of the Rome group in turn undertook to enlist 
two fellow-countrywomen in each of the Italian cities, as a 
nucleus to build on in the development of any phases of Red 
Cross work in which such Italian allies would be of help. 

The outstanding event on the military medical side of the | | 
Red Cross work in Italy has yet to be set down—the turning — 
over to the Italian Medical Service of the Third Army, — 
five weeks after the Red Cross reached Rome and less than 
five days after the United States declared war against Aus- | 
tria, of three complete ambulance sections. Each section is 
made up of 20 ambulances, a staff car, a kitchen trailer, a 
motorcycle, and two camions. Each section comprises 33 
men, veterans of the Norton-Harjes and American Field 
Service in France, who come in as volunteers with the rank of 
commissioned officers. 
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Veteran Ambulances from France 


Tue nucleus of this service was a fleet of something over 
twenty cars, which left Paris on November 18 and did not 
reach Milan until December 8. They came by a long route 
through Marseilles and Ventimiglia. Some day, in lighter 
times, the full epic of their transit will be written. They 
were the recipients of demonstrations in Marseilles, in Cannes, 
in other French and Italian cities. But ambulances are scarce 
in France, these were veterans no less than their drivers 
and had pounded over shell-torn roads all the way from the 
British sectors to Verdun. Cars chose the south of France to 
go on repos or permanent sick leave and only twelve came 
through to Milan in shape to be of use. But here they were 
met by new recruits, fifty Fords, the gift to the Red Cross 
of the American Poets’ Ambulance, which, with active mem- 
bers both in Italy and the United States, had made a still 


earlier gift of another fifty ambulances direct to the Italian 
army. These had gone into first-line service between No- 
vember 1 and 20. 

The presentation of the combined Poets’-Red Cross sec- 
tions took place on December 13, in the yard of an old Milan 
palace used by the military as a garage. Crossed Italian and 
American flags decked the walls of the ancient quadrangle. 
The cars of the first two sections, forty of them, were ar- 
ranged in a horseshoe, with the camions in the middle, be- 
fore a raised platform at one end. Here were the prefects 
of the province and the sindaco of Milan, the colonel of the 
Sanita Militare and the representative of the French Mission; 
the commander of the British Flying Corps, the president 
of the local Italian Red Cross and the American consul, chair- 
man of the American Red Cross Committee of Miailan. 
More important, here were the one hundred members of the 
American Red Cross Ambulance Corps for Italy, in khaki, six 
of them wearing Croix de Guerre, standing at salute as a 
bugle sounded, and the general sent to receive them in the 
name of the Third Army swung into the yard with a body- 
guard of plumed. Bersaglieri. “The presentation was made 
by the acting director. general of the Red Cross in Italy, who 
pointed out that they were the first American units to reach 
the Italian front, that they had volunteered for the service 
in Italy, and that it was a service in a war against a common 
enemy. ‘The general responded in kind, and the French com- 
mander introduced him to the ambulance men who had won 
the war-cross for acts of bravery in caring for the wounded 
in France. An hour later the first section rolled out of the 
yard with American flags flying. “They drew up in the Piazza 
del Duomo, where the mayor of Milan bid them farewell. 
It was a gala day in the city. Square and streets were 
thronged with crowds that did not stop to ask by what magic 
carpet the “Americani” had been whisked in four days’ 
time to the doors of the old Gothic cathedral, but accepted 
them for a fact bound up in our declaration of war and 
cheered them unremittingly until they had streamed through 
the city gate that led off to the old battleground of Solferino 
on the way to the Piave front. The second and third sec- 
tions followed during the succeeding fortnight, and the Red 
Cross is under commitment to bring the corps to a total of 
’ two hundred cars. 


Carroll of Caroliton at the Front 


In THE face of the staggering need for hospital supplies and 
equipment, those things were the first concern of the Red 
Cross men in Italy charged with laying the groundwork for 
a Military Affairs Department; but a beginning had been 
made in two other directions following precedents established 
in France, in gift and canteen work for the men in the field 
and en route to and from their homes. Here it may be per- 
mitted for a second time to depart from the rule of this wri- 
ting and mention by name. Recall if you will the bold signa- 
tures that, in the school histories, stand below the Declaration 
of Independence, and among them, so that there might be no 
mistaking who was putting his head in the halter, Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton. That same name, so signed, is the 
one appended to Red Cross field reports from the Piave 
front in mid-November. No lean, cantankerous rebel is its 
present-day bearer, but a well-known member of the Ameri- 
can colony in Paris, no longer young, the owner of a stud 
farm. None of the three figures in the familiar picture of 
the Spirit of Seventy-six suggests him, but their spirit is his, 
and at Montello, Nervesa and San Dona di Piave, through 
mud and under shell-fire, he skirted the trenches and the 
parapet river bank. He accompanied the head of the Opera 
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Federale d’Assistenza e Propagande Nazionala, who spoke 
with every man they passed and addressed knots of them. If 
two tons of chocolate and a scattered fire of cigarettes and 
mufflers could have routed the enemy army it would have long 
since been back at the Isonzo; but these things at least put in a 
war-time vernacular, understandable across barriers of lan- 
guage and distance, the fact that Americans were come to 
Italy to help. 


Italy’s Great Winter Need—Wool 


TuoseE physical needs of the Italian troops, which mean 
the difference between sickness and health, reach, of course, 
much deeper. When the line was solid, the soldiers had 
built winter quarters and had gathered wood to heat them. 
Now they have lost these shelters and have little wood to 
warm their improvised dugouts. It is estimated that three 
times as many blankets will be needed to prevent suffering 
this winter; blankets are all but unpurchasable in Italy, and 
the Italian Red Cross has started a house-to-house collection 
throughout all Italy to get together a million blankets. Back 
in August an investigator of the American Relief Clearing 
House, who made a tour of inspection in advance of the 
coming of the first Red Cross commission, wrote as follows: 

“The material aid which we might render to the Italian 
soldiers at the front is covered pretty fully in the word ‘wool.’ 
The Italian government does not provide the greater part 
of the woolen garments which are needed on all the fronts 
during the winter and on the high mountain positions the 
year around. It provides woolen undershirts but has ceased 
to provide underwear, and it provides woolen socks, but not 
in numbers adequate to the need, seeing that they are so soon 
worn out. ‘To the bounty of the civil population is left the 
provision of supplementary socks and all of the footless long 
stockings, mittens, neck-scarfs, helmets and sweaters have 
never been adequately supplied.” 

There is a dearth of wool in Italy, and this condition has 
been accentuated by the events of the past three months, as 
evidenced by the condition in some of the hospitals come to 
the knowledge of the Red Cross, where wounded soldiers 
and convalescents have been quite without woolen underwear. 
If wool can be brought from America, yarn and cloth, and 
made up in work-rooms giving employment to soldiers’ wives 
and refugees, it will prevent a repetition along the Piave of 
experiences bordering on those at Valley Forge, and at the 
same time give occupation and earnings to thousands of needy 
families. 

Equally real was the need pointed out in the report re- 
ferred to for the development of recreation and refreshment 
activities, both at the front and along the lines of communica- 
tion. Several commanders were quoted as regretting that: 
“the soldiers are given only fifteen days’ leave in the course 
of the year, which is made almost abhorrent to them by the 
long rides in the cattle cars of a convoyed train, which may 
take them as many as four days to bring them from the front 
to Rome, and that little rest and almost no recreation) is 
given them when they return after 2 month of duty in the 
front-line positions.” 

Several commanders had built Case del soldato (recreation 
barracks), but, even before the retreat, these were inadequate 
in numbers, in equipment and supervision; and the suggestion 
was made that the American Knights of Columbus might 
be enlisted to develop a work similar to that of the American 
Y. M. C. A., in the French army. Poste di comforto have 
been maintained by the Italian Red Cross and by individual 
organizations at railroad stations, but here again the pro- 
vision is inadequate, and there is opportunity for the Red Cross 
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to inaugurate a large work. Its Genoa committee has turned 
its chalet into a canteen for British, French and Italian sol- 
diers; and the Milan committee has undertaken to equip 
and maintain a rest-room, canteen and reading-room in bar- 
racks erected in the station yard by the municipality for the 
service of allied troops passing through the city. The Mili- 
tary Affairs Department of the Red Cross has gone into the 
work which the Italian Red Cross is doing in canteens as 
well as theit systematic provision of first-aid rooms at the rail- 
road stations, studied the troop movement in Italy, and out- 
lined for the consideration of the permanent commission a 
project for installing canteens and rest-rooms at eight im- 
portant junctions along the railroad lines running up both 
coasts from Reggio and Messina to the front. 


Supplies and Food Double Quick 


ALL THESE activities fall back on the supply service, serving 
both civil and military departments, and here again the story 
of November is one of rapid engineering in the face of almost 
impossible obstacles of distance, rail congestion and depleted 
markets. Within thirty-six hours from the time word came 
from the Red Cross-Clearing House conference at the em- 
bassy in Rome on November 5, twenty-four cars had been 
loaded at the Red Cross stores center in Paris. The old cab 
stables on the Chemin Vert had never known such activity, 
and 20,000 blankets, 10,000 mattresses, pillows and clothing 
made up the consignment. ‘The main lines of rail into Italy 
were engrossed with a freightage of troops and army para- 
phernalia, and the train was held up for an entire week. 
The superintendent of the warehouse was detailed to accom- 
pany it, slept on the cars and brought his train into Rome 
five days later—remarkable time under the circumstances. It 
was plastered with Red Cross labels, and decked with Ameri- 
can and Italian flags which were stripped by souvenir-hunters 
en route. Once in Rome, the cars were transshipped without 
being unloaded to points designated by the civil and military 
affairs departments—Bologna, Florence, Palermo, Naples, 
Rimini, Catania. In cases where a car-load lot did not fit 
the needs, one car was run alongside another in the yard, 
half the goods were removed, the empty half filled from the 
next car or from stores gotten together in Rome, and off it 
would go. A second shipment of ten cars of food, and a 
third of sixteen of food and blankets, which reached Rome in 
early December, were handled in like manner. 

Meanwhile, purchasing was going forward in Rome, Mi- 
lan, Genoa and other points—condensed milk in thousands of 
cases, hundreds of thousands of lires worth of women’s and 
children’s underwear (much of which did not come to the 
warehouses at all or was rammed into new gunny sacks and 
shipped post haste from the warehouse floor), 25,000 shirts, 
13,000 blankets, 50,000 woolen drawers, 60,000 jerseys, 150,- 
000 drawers and vests, socks, thermometers, medical supplies 
of all sorts. 

In Rome, the Red Cross secured through the Italian gov- 
ernment two of the top floors of the Magazzini Generali, 
served by direct rail and water, with electric cranes and car- 
riers. Agents were despatched to arrange for storage at 
ports of entry, and the two top floors of the Magazzini Gen- 
erali at Naples were secured, with direct rail and water con- 
nections, electric hoists from boats into the warehouse or into 
cars. Similar facilities have been secured in Genoa, and 
planned in Palermo. At the same time storage space was 
taken over at centers of need—in Florence a building given 
by the Custom House; in Bologna the basement of a large 
Palazzo; in Milan, a warehouse lent by an American firm; 
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and lesser provisions elsewhere. Within one month fror 
the beginning of operations the Red Cross had 50,000 ton 
of warehouse space in Italy and had it practically empty, se 
rapid had been the movement of shipments and purchases, 
but ready for the large invoices under order by its purchasing 
department, for further and larger shipments en route from 
its stores center in France, and for 1,500 tons of shipping 
space, sailing from America prior to January 1, arranged by 
its Washington headquarters, and to be filled in line with 
cabled instructions sent late in November from Rome, giving 
the approximate nature of the articles desired, and the kinds 
and quantities needed most. y 

But while this Red Cross adventuring was going forward 
with the zest which comes of accomplishing things in the face’ 
of difficulties, weeks compacted of a very different substance 74 
of experience were the portion of the homeless and shattered 
families, filtering singly or in masses from the war-wrecked } 
north to their abiding-places throughout Italy. And it re-— 
mains to cast the relation of the- Red Cross work to the great ip 
body of effort that reached out to succor them and to what | 
lies in the months ahead. & 

Of the stuff of which that experience was compounded, the {i 
Red Cross workers north and south had no lack of evidence. * 
A young Italian officer came to the office in Bologna, shared ~ 
by the Clearing House with the Red Cross. He had himself ‘ 
been a volunteer worker at the station when the crush came ~ 
through. The story was told of a baby born at night on one (‘ji 
of the trains. The mother had no clothes for it, and this 
young Italian had taken off his shirt to wrap it in. He now 
brought with him to the office a young woman and a boy of 
ten. The former was of about the build and appearance of 
Maud Adams, the actress, and both were nicely dressed. 
They were of noble family, from Udine, and with their 
father of 70, their mother, some years younger, and a nurse, 
were stranded in Bologna. They left Udine about two o’clock 
in the morning in the midst of disorder. “They had to walk 
and were drenched with rain. ‘They were in the great ruck 
of soldiers, contadini, mules, camions, ambulances, all the dis- 
hevel of an army and a province in mad retreat. They made 
twenty kilometres or more by the afternoon of that day. Here 
they had been taken aboard a train, but this was wrecked by 
a bomb which hit one of the cars and killed the refugees within. 
Then this family were able to get a camion and reach Spilim- 
bergo, on the western bank of the Tagliamento, where an 
officer looked after them and gave them a place to sleep. They 
had been resting for two hours when the town was shelled by 
the advancing Austrians. They got up and again found 
places in camions. Later they obtained a wagon and continued 
their journey, sometimes going for two days without being 
able to get food. It took them seven days to reach Bologna, 
and they were able to bring nothing with them but the cloth- 
ing on their backs. 


When the Order Came to Run 


A RELIEF worker at Naples tells of a woman who was stand- 
ing at her farmyard door when the order came to run. They 
had their household goods in a wagon to which they had 
hitched their horse and an ox, sturdy animals but slow. Her 
husband told her to take the children and run and he would 
come on. In the crush she had become separated from the 
children, and here she was in Naples, with no knowledge of 
the whereabouts of husband or children. Another woman 
arrived with three children; the fourth baby had been 
drowned. The bridge on the Tagliamento they had thought 
to cross was down, and, as the mother tried to get the other 


uildren over, the baby was swept from the basket in which 
e had carried it on her back. 

When the American, later a Red Cross worker, took charge 
f the clothing distribution for the Italian Red Cross at the 
ief asile in Florence, the church and cloisters of Santa 
Maria Novella, there were 9,000 people lodged there, all but 
erhaps 50 of them women and children, for these families 
f northern peasantry are rich in children. One woman of 
8 brought nine, and apparently an annual baby from nine- 
een would seem to be the general rule. The people were 
ithout clothing other than those they wore, and almost none 
f them had a complete outfit. Inside of two days the Amer- 
can colony had raised 6,000 lire for purchase and collected 
0,000 used garments. Before coming in the line the fami- 
ies were first interviewed by volunteers, the orders turned in 
nd the mothers given duplicate slips of paper with their 
reeds indicated. Here a woman would come with five or 
ix children, among them only one pair of shoes, with perhaps 
o child with a complete set of underclothes, and the mother 
rerself still wet from the rain from the waist down. Among 
them were women who had walked for sixty or seventy kil- 
ometres, and their feet and legs were swollen so badly that 
they had to be sent to the infirmary. As many as eighty 
women and children had been packed in a single cattle car, 
and for 24 and sometimes 48 hours they had gone without a 
chance to get out to get food or water or respond to a call 
of nature. At Santa Maria Novella their numbers were 
such, while waiting to be sent on, that not only were there 
not beds enough for them, but the straw gave out, and many 
slept with nothing between them and the stone floor but the 
empty ticks. 

Two reports reaching the Red Cross from Leghorn on dif- 
ferent dates illustrate both the particular needs of the fugi- 
tives, the marshalling of sympathy which made great prac- 
tical gains in each locality as the month advanced, and inci- 
dentally the way Americans dovetailed into the situation. 
Here by mid-November the numbers of refugees were such 
that the last lot had been put on the floor of the Goldoni 
Theater. In common with the other refugees reaching Leg- 
horn, each had a straw mattress and a blanket. Food was 
very short, and work for the refugees had, much of it, been 
done at random. To make American help count and at the 
same time help organize the situation, the American consul 
undertook to take over in the name of the American Red 
Cross the distribution of clothes, milk and cocoa in two ref- 
uges sheltering 900 people. 

The first report is from a Red Cross inspector on Novem- 
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Great need for condensed milk, rice, sugar for babies. Most 
needed in way of clothing—men’s and boys’ suits and underwear, 
women’s underwear, blouses, hygienic linen, handkerchiefs, shoes 
big sizes. The amount of clothes needed required cannot be found 
on the place, the shops having been exhausted by the first rush. Sug- 
gest purchase combs for the women who are in neglected state, also 
thread and needles. The lot of clothes sent from Rome has arrived; 
the blankets not yet. The consul has written today to the manu- 
facturer. He will have 500 of them. The pregnant women whom 
I counted up to forty will be in due time taken care of by the ma- 
ternity. Layettes needed, the maternity giving only medical assist- 
ance. Disinfecting soap and insect powder needed. 


. The second is from the consul, six days later, on Novem- 
ber 23: 


Yesterday we distributed over one hundred packages to men and 
women at Borgo Capuccini. When the distribution was over a 
shout went up from all the refugees. It was like applause in a 
theater after an excellent rendition of music—a lull for a minute 
and then the outburst. It came after each woman had received her 
package and examined the contents. She realized that great care 
had been taken to give her just what suited her. There was no 
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confusion. The number on each package corresponded to the num- 
ber of the card. In the packages for women were two undershirts, 
an underskirt, a blouse, a small shawl, a bandana for the head, an 
apron, woolen yarn and needles for making stockings. 


‘The ideal way would be to have each package contain a com- 
plete outfit, and then send the refugees in groups of twenty to the 
baths. Have them take a hot bath, using plenty of soap, put on the 
new clothes and leave the old to be disinfected and washed and 
returned to them. I have arranged with the hospital here for baths, 
disinfecting and washing. I could not wait to do this with the 
refugees at the Borgo Capuccini, However, when I shall have 
completed their outfits, I will send them for a bath as above stated. 


I have cards ready for Cantiere Galinare (now about 500 refu- 
gees, expect 300 more there). Miss R (English), and Miss 
S (American), are there now examining each woman and 
child, and making notes as to the size of each woman, etc., so that 
in connection with the card system, a complete outfit may be packed 
suitable for each person and distributed without confusion. 
Have supplied large and small combs to all women, and also 600 
cloths, six to each. They were in great need of same. Just received 
invoice for 1,000 shirts. Will go to Pisa tomorrow. 


The Red Cross committee which traversed the belt through 
which this stream of refugees was yet in process saw the 
varying provisions for them and carried their inquiries into 
points of destination in the south, recorded first of all their 
“deep and lasting impression of the magnitude, the seriousness 
and the heartrending tragedy of the refugee problem with 
which Italy has had to deal.””’ From the refugees themselves 
they heard story after story of what befel them after they 
left their homes in the Friuli, and these they summed up as 
follows: 


Women with young children and the sick, like others, came away 
suddenly, families often separated, usually with no time whatever 
to gather even things needed for the journey. They tramped in the 
mountains or along the roads from two to four days, sometimes a 
week, before reaching a railway station where they could be taken 
on trains or before being picked up by camions. In these first days 
they were subjected to every privation conceivable. Even after 
reaching the railways they were supplied with food irregularly and 
suffered from hunger as well as from cold. What is even worse, 
perhaps, they often had no chance to wash and often had no change 
of clothing, and the condition in which some of those who had been 
ten days or two weeks on their journey arrived in southern Italy 
is indescribable. After the first rush, arrangements were, of course, 
made in the cities through which they passed to supply food, and 
in some instances blankets and clothing; but even as far south as 
Naples many infants were found who had had no changes, and 
whose bodies were in a shocking condition from a lack of necessary 
attention. 

In view of all the hardships and privations it is notable that the 
general health of the refugees in every city which we have visited 
is reported at present to be on the whole very good. Probably a 
more thorough medical examination might disclose more serious re- 
sults, but careful enquiry of physicians, officials and relief workers 
has indicated that, with few exceptions, there is no marked preva- 
lence of digestive, nervous or infectious disease. 

To appreciate the suffering and hardships involved in the sud- 
den dislodging of perhaps a half million people, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the loss of their homes and possessions, the break- 
ing up of the families, the enforced journey to distant and unknown 
places, where people eat different food and speak dialects so dif- 
ferent from their own as, sometimes, to be scarcely intelligible; 
where the occupations are different and where the charitable re- 
sources are likely to be already overtaxed by the needs of the fami- 
lies of soldiers, and other local conditions resulting from the war. 
Intensifying this picture of misfortune is the fact that the whole 
population is suffering from a scarcity of food and of fuel, from 
abnormally high prices, and from other disturbances with which the 
war has made the Red Cross familiar in every country, but which 
are nowhere, perhaps, more serious at the present time than in Italy. 


To have cared for such a dislodged population would have 
taxed the ingenuity and resourcefulness of any country, could 
it have devoted itself to it with singleness of purpose. But it 
must be remembered that this was only the third of the tre- 
mendous responsibilities engaging Italy in November. It 
had to salvage an army and turn back an invasion with its 
remaining organized forces. “Although inevitably,” to quote 
the committee, “there has been much confusion and suffering, 
nevertheless an enormous amount of effective and systematic 
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assistance has been given from the beginning to the end of the 
long and painful journey which these thousands of refugees 
have had to make, and plans have been inaugurated for in- 
corporating them into the communities to which they have 
come or are on the way.” 

In its national railways and its prefectorial system, Italy 
had agencies through which to work, which without doubt 
lent themselves to the emergency better than any govern- 
mental machinery we possess in the United States. The 
prefectos are the executive heads of the provinces into which 
Italy is divided. In function they correspond somewhat to 
the governors of our states; in responsibility to central au- 
thority and in the size of the areas they are assigned to the 
United States district attorneys may afford a better analogy. 
The prefectos met by the Red Cross committee on its trav- 
els impressed them as men of ability, character and intelli- 
gence. “They have facilities at their disposal and, as repre- 
sentatives of the ministry of the interior in the central gov- 
ernment, they form a well-knit and unified system of admin- 
istration through which the problem could be dealt with 
nationally, 

The first element in that problem was that of transporta- 
tion. A general secretary for civil affairs attached to 
the supreme command, and hitherto charged with adminis- 
trating those districts in the Trentino and in the neighbor- 
hood ef Trieste which had been wrested from Austria earlier 
in the war, acted as the connecting link between the military 
and civil authorities in getting the refugees out. The major 
decisions as to where they should be taken were made by the 
ministry of the interior in Rome, which communicated with 
the prefects and learned how many each province could 
care for. 

The main stream came down through Padua and Modena. 
The railroads direct to the west were engrossed by the 
army, and refugees were sent by, a roundabout way to Milan, 
which became the general clearing station for Turin, Genoa, 
Leghorn and the northwest. The main funnel, however, 
was through Bologna and Florence and thence through Rome 
to the south, until the stream was switched to the Adriatic 
coast lines. Perhaps 75,000 were sent to Naples and beyond, 
25,000 of them to Sicily. Many Venetians were gotten out 
by ferry to Chioggia and then down the east coast. In this 
scheme of things the road which parallels the Apennines, 
crossing Italy from the southeast to the northwest, on the 
route of the old Emilian way, became an important carrier. 


Refugees by Rail and Wagon 


Tuousanps of refugees left towns or countrysides of their 
own volition and at their own expense, by rail or wagon. 
The government’s responsibility was for those carried by spe- 
cial train, and these were confined to the cars or to the whole- 
sale lodging-places arranged at such general clearing stations 
as Florence and Milan, where they were cared for until they 
were sent on under instructions from Rome to the provincial 
capitals. Certain regions with special facilities for housing 
refugees, such as the Italian Riviera and the Adriatic coast, 
with their empty resort buildings, were large receivers. Dis- 
tribution within a province, as between towns and villages, 
was in the hands of the local prefects, each of whom went 
through somewhat the same process in their districts as was 
carried out nationally. This was the system, but in the rush 
of the early days it did not always work smoothly, and there 
was confusion and clogging at various points. 

The second element in the problem of the care of refu- 
gees is that of income. To the prefects also the central gov- 
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ernment sent funds to feed the refugees while en route, or | 
asile, and to provide daily allowances of, on the average, o 
lira a day per person (the figure differed in different local 
ties and according to the number of children in a family 
once they were settled in houses or rooms requisitioned fe 
the purpose. At that point also, responsibility for their su 
pervision was generally shifted to the mayors of the commune: 
but the national government continues to provide the alloca- 1 
tion and to be responsible for broad measures for meeting 
their needs, under a specially created high commission. ; 


Work of the Italian Societies 


tivity, many voluntary Italian agencies have worked with de- 
votion and an intelligent grasp of the situation. Especially 
should be mentioned the Italian Red Cross, which threw open 
to the refugees its rest and first-aid rooms in the stations; 
ran asile as at Florence; drew on its supplies for blankets, 
bedding, etc., as at Milan; and in some districts, as at Catania, 
has been he agency most concerned with providing for th 
refugees away from the main urban centers. And especially” 
also should be mentioned the Comitatos Civile, a loosely fed- 
erated group of local organizations, created to develop va- . 
rious forms of aid for the families of soldiers. These have; 
in many centers developed a wide range of social work and :\j\ 
in some localities at once expanded their scope to care for , 
refugees. Usually, however, a distinct committee, called by | 
some such name as Comitato del Profughi, has ben formed} 


relief fund and to carry on work through sub-committees on 
housing, employment and the like. Apart from these general}, 
organizations, personal leadership or group action has brought }. 
special activities into play or gave them color—such as a, 
sculptor, in Rome, who has scarcely touched chisel since the ®)}),. 
war began; a en in Vincenza, the active chairman of a) ii 
provincial committee for the protection of profughi driven ; 
down from the mountains; members of the old nobility in 4) 
Sicily; and a Scotch Salvation Army adjutant who for four~ 
days, with the knot of people she could gather about her, 
ministered single-handed to the mothers and babies coming 
through Naples. It was to a granddaughter of Garibaldi, ° 
who had served throughout the war as a nurse, that the Red- 
Cross gave funds to open a creche and playroom in Rome, 1 
so as to enable some refugee mothers to work; and to a daugh- . 
ter of Lombroso funds to care for refugee orphans in Turin. 
In Naples an active Friulian committee came into being 3 
through members of the local university faculty, themselves 
natives of Friuli; and an energetic committee of citizens of 
Venice, under the lead of a professor of international law at A 
the University of Padua, also a Venetian, followed their 
refugee townsfolk to the sea-coast colonies and opened offices 
at Rimini. The organization which bore the brunt of , 
the largest emergent demand and which in its systematic 
provision was outstandingly first, is the Umanitaria of Milan, , 
with 60 per cent of its members made up of working people. 
The umanitaria doubled the capacity of its dormitories for 
immigrants at the station, erected tents in the yards, ran a 
large restaurant which handled thousands every day and 
served as many as 3,000 refugees at four o’clock in the morn- © 
ing, opened an infirmary with doctors and nurses, organized 
100 students into four shifts of six hours each, to serve as 
aides on the station platforms, and cooperated with the mu- 
nicipal housing and employment bureaus, the labor exchange 
and agricultural society in a well-conceived scheme of place- 
ment and distribution. 


NGLE Tax YEAR Book 
By Joseph Dana Miller. Single Tax Re- 
view Publishing Company. 466 pp. Price 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey $2.70. 
This handsome and substantial single 
ax volume attempts “to cover with suf- 
cient amplitude such facts of moment 
3 may be deemed matters of reference, 
nd to provide a world-wide survey of 
he movement.” The strictly historical 
“matter occupies approximately one-half 
)f the book and is made up of contribu- 
ions from more than a score of writers 
rom various parts of the world. The 
Wremainder of the volume consists of a 
-ollection of miscellaneous information, 
‘including discussions of the relation of 
the single tax to public finance, to so- 
‘ialism, to labor unions, immigration, 
panics, and a number of other subjects. 
"This will serve single-taxers as a veri- 
table arsenal of arguments for future 
combats. The book is planned to supple- 
ment rather than to supplant the stand- 
ard works of Henry George, Shearman, 
) Fillebrown, Post and Young. It con- 
tains little that is new but much that has 
been widely scattered. Its publication re- 
duces to a scant half dozen the books 
which one must read who desires a 
knowledge of the single tax philosophy, 
its history and its applications. This 
means that it will serve the movement 
well. 

One must sympathize with the editor 
who attempts to manage a team of such 
impetuous and independent steeds as 
make up the single tax group. On the 
whole Mr. Miller appears to have proved 
a very successful whip, but there must 
have been some slight agitation when an 
old wheel-horse like W. S. U’Ren of 
Oregon emitted the following (p. 45): 
“Judging from the results obtained in 
British Columbia and other places 
north of the line, most of us do not be- 
lieve a mere exemption measure is worth 
a fight, even if we could be sure of its 
adoption. The chief result in the British 
provinces now seems to have.been a boom 
in land speculation and necessarily high- 
er prices for land.” ‘This, in a single 
tax publication, certainly makes interest- 
ing reading. But probably no one could 
decide whether the conflict is real or 
merely apparent when Dr. Wilcox in- 
sists (p. 238) that “the fundamental 
purpose of the single tax is not to lessen 
ground rents;” while beside him Byron 
W. Holt, after disposing of all other the- 
ories of crises with a light wave of the 
hand, announces that “prolonged indus- 
trial depressions can be explained by high 
ground rents and by them alone” (p. 
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252) and prescribes the single tax as the 
remedy. 

The book, for the most part, appears 
to be reasonably accurate, and portions 
of it, notably Madsen’s account of the 
situation in Great Britain and Young’s 
bibliography, are exceedingly well done. 
There are occasional slips, however. For 
example, Mr. Clemens is mistaken when 
he reports that in Saskatchewan “an un- 
earned increment tax is levied for pro- 
vincial purposes” (p. 88). The 1907 act 
in this province levied a rate of 1 cent 
per acre and not | per cent (p. 87), as 
stated. Again, British Columbia does 
not, as one writer contends (p. 264), 
levy ‘an equal tax on all farm land 
whether it is improved or not.” 

The volume is a peculiarly interesting 
mixture and furnishes what is probably 
a very true cross-section of the move- 
ment today. There remains a great 
plenty of the dogmatism, the intolerance, 
the assertiveness in the absence of evi- 
dence and the “professor-baiting” that 
have been so characteristic of single tax 
literature in the past. There are also, 
however, some indications of the growth 
of the more moderate opinion which rec- 
ognizes limitations and refrains from 
damning utterly those who are not per- 
suaded of the truth of the entire gospel 
of Henry George. 


Ropert Murray Hate. 


Tue INSTITUTIONAL CARE OF THE INSANE IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA—VOL. IV 
By Henry M. Hurd and others. The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 652 pp. Price $5; by 
mail of the SuRvEY $5.25. 

The fourth and final volume of The 
Institutional Care of the Insane in the 
United States and Canada is a fitting 
companion to its predecessors. It con- 
tains an account of every such institu- 
tion in Canada, arranged by provinces, 
and brief biographies of physicians and 
philanthropists who devoted themselves 
to this work, 

The chapters on Canada are on the 
same scale as those in the three volumes 
concerning the United States, but the 
historical chapters are rather fuller. 
There is naturally a marked similarity 
in the development of the care of the 
insane, and Canada profited by the ex- 
perience of her older sister. Conditions 
in the maritime provinces showed such 
shameful neglect as we had under the 
earlier systems, and improvement was 
also stimulated by the splendid crusade 
of Dorothea Dix. ‘The institutions of 
the western provinces are among the 
best in the world. British Columbia has 
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a special problem in caring for insane 
Asiatics, and the chapter on Quebec 
gives interesting particulars of the work 
done by religious societies. 

The biographies are brief, and are 
disappointing because they do not men- 
tion living specialists. They seem to 
be culled from obituary notices, and 
carry the adage de mortuis nihil nisi 
bonum to excess, but some interesting 
controversies and picturesque personali- 
ties are recorded. Sister Théophile de 
Jésus, a French nun, is the only one of 
her sex to secure recognition, but some 
priests are recorded who are worthy to 
stand with Father Damien. Most of 
the biographies are of physicians and 
many show interesting similarities. The 
“remarkables,” as old Cotton Mather 
would say, are the number of physicians 
of Scotch descent, the number who saw 
military service and the great average 
longevity. Those who died youngest 
were, for the most part, taken off by 
pneumonia or allied complaints, show- 
the defective ventilation of the earlier 
asylums, 

One phase of the Canadian chapters 
calls for commendation. In Canada 
there is such a contrast between the 
Anglo-Saxon and the French civiliza- 
tion that the descendants of these two 
main streams of population are usually 
ignorant of each other’s achievements 
and virtues. It is a pleasure to record 
that even when religious and racial 
strife was bitterest, both factions co- 
operated in the care of the insane, and 
that in this book credit is impartially 
given to the work of the opposing 
creeds, 

The final volume contains an index 
to all four volumes, which is surpris- 
ingly adequate without being unwieldy, 
and it also has a fine map, showing the 
locations of all the custodial institutions 
in the United States and Canada. 


JosepH F. Gou.p. 


THe THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SCIENTIFIC 
MANAGEMENT 


By C. Bertrand Thompson. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 319 pp. Price $1.75; 
by mail of the Survey $1.82. 


America’s contribution to the science 
of modern industry has been in the di- 
rection of large-scale production and of 
improved methods of shop control and 
organization, But neither in the mat- 
ter of industrial research in the field 
of process or material, nor in the scien- 
tific organization of trade and market- 
ing have we made progress that com- 
pares with that of our present military 
foe. Advance in all these directions at 
once, however, will be imperative from 
this time forth if we intend to sell goods 
in the world’s markets in active com- 
petition with other nations. The prob 
lem of production has become a prob- 
lem of scientific management with a ven- 
geance. 
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It is unfortunate, therefore, that those 
whose prime interest is in matters of 
shop practice should have usurped the 
term “scientific management.” For 
when they write, as Mr. Thompson 
does, about the reorganization of shop 
methods, they give a discouraging im- 
pression of interests at once extremely 
local and: restricted. They fail, as the 
present author fails, to relate their ef- 
forts to the larger problems of the gen- 
eration. ‘Their work suffers and loses 
a needed force and driving power by be- 
ing seen in relation to no idea bigger 
than itself. In consequence, the pres- 
ent volume comes dangerously near to 
being a complacent and tidy book upon 
a subject in which there are still un- 
charted areas and over certain aspects 
of which controversy still rages. 

The new science of management, even 
its most detailed shop aspect, has rela- 
tion to problems of democratic control 
of industry, of fatigue, of overproduc- 
tion, of trade unionism, to name only a 
‘few, which it is time its protagonists 
understood and dwelt upon with some 
statesmanship. It may be unfair to ask 
that scientific managers show some in- 
terest in problems of marketing, chem- 
ical research and other aspects of the 
problem of efficiency; but it surely is to 
be expected that in their chosen field 
their pronouncements and conclusions 
be clear and definite. 

Despite its limitations, Mr. Thomp- 
son’s book is nevertheless worth atten- 
tion. It summarizes the achievements 
of the Taylor system; it makes avail- 
able an excellent bibliography; it states 
with fairness the prevalent efficiency 
engineers’ ideas about the workers and 
their unions, It is, indeed, a highly 
representative book, The only criti- 
cism which it is fair to make under these 
circumstances is of the rather narrow 
outlook of problems and interests which 
it represents, 

Orpway TEAD. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


By William W. Cumberland. Princeton 
University Press, 226 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey $1.62. 


The title of this book is misleading, 
for it covers only the methods of co- 
operative marketing in the citrus indus- 
try of California. As a monograph in 
that field the book easily displaces its 
predecessors, for it gives a clear, de- 
tailed, accurate statement of the forms 
and business methods of local associa- 
tions, district exchanges, and the central 
exchange, and treats these matters more 
comprehensively than the works of Pow- 
ell and other earlier writers. 

The first chapter is the only one de- 
parting from the generally high stand- 
ard of the book. It contains loose ex- 
pressions and unwarranted generaliza- 
tions. The treatment of the subject is 
narrow. European cooperative types 
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are not mentioned. The cooperative 
laws and forms of other American states 
are ignored. ‘The book has therefore 
slight value as a manual of general 
cooperative marketing. 

JAMEs Foro. 


YounGc FRANCE AND NEW AMERICA 


By Pierre de Lanux. 153 pp. The Macmil- 
lan Company. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
Survey $1.35. 


“America will reap the fruits of her 
clean, unaggressive, honest policy: her 
prestige everywhere is growing, which 
means immediate and concrete advan- 
tages. But America has to be revealed 
to herself with all that she contains.” 
America as the leader of the world’s 
advance guard of democracy, as the dis- 
interested friend of the young, of those 
in every land and every clime whose 
hands and brains are shaping a new 
world out of the ruins of the old. is the 
view unfolded in the five chapters of 
this well-written book, 

Ignorance of her own vital forces, 
ignorance also of other countries is yet 
holding back that influence which one 
day this republic will exert. Her vital 
movements in art and literature, no less 
than in politics and social reorganization, 
must be brought into a more intimate 
and fertilizing contact with those of the 
Old World, and more especially with 
those of the great sister republic, France. 
What these movements are and how 
they are weaving a new consciousness of 
mutual responsibility and recognition is 
told with an amplitude of apt quotation 
and with a charm which makes this con- 
tribution to the literature of foreign re- 
lationships a real source of inspiration. 


B. L. 
AMERICANIZATION 
Edited by Winthrop Talbot. 320 pp. H. 
W. Wilson Company. Debaters’ Hand- 


book Series. 


Price $1.50; by mail of the 
Survey $1.62. 


The number of inquiries on this sub- 
ject recently received by the SurvEY 
would appear to make the publication 
of this handbook and annotated bibliog- 
raphy most timely and useful. The edi- 
tor admits that he has been unable to 
crowd into this one volume all the 
subject matter which strictly speaking 
appertains to Americanization. He has 
succeeded, however, in elucidating by a 
sufficient number of quotations and ex- 
tracts those phases of that process which 
just now hold public attention and per- 
mit of rapid progress in spite of war 
conditions. 

The first part gives thirty-one texts 
on Principles of Americanism, inclu- 
ding some unusually good recent contri- 
butions. The second part, Essentials of 
Americanization, lightly touches upon 
such varied aspects as assimilation of the 
Indian and American education in the 
Philippines, with a sprinkling of purely 

( 


to individualistic practice of pedago 


| 
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inspirational poems and texts. Pa | 
three, dealing with the technique of race 
assimilation, gives a number of usefu 
and authoritative writings on schools 
libraries, the home, naturalization, 
ing conditions, industry, and labor 
unions in this relation. B. Lig 
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EpucATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
By David Snedden. Teachers’ Coll 
Columbia University. Part I, 38 pp. Prie 
$.55; by mail of the Survey $.58. P, 
Il, 69 pp. Price $.80; by mail of 
Survey $.85. a 
Dr. Snedden and Teachers’ College 

have rendered a real service in making 

available this comprehensive analysis 0} 

so new a subject. Educational sociology) | 

is called by him a “hyphenated” subject i 

Its function is selective. It chooses those 

elements of sociology that are applicabl 

to education, those portions of educatiot 

that are assisted by the knowledge Fe L 

carried over, and makes the connection: brn 

The appearance of these studies so closely, at 

on the heels of Smith’s Introduction te-}y¢ 

Educational Sociology (reviewed in thee pte 

Survey for November 10, 1917), showstfts 

the gathering interest in what the hither hit 


has to learn from sociology. Dr. Sned.4 
den’s treatment is stimulating to the pi 
student. Indeed, by the time one has read@fiie 
to the end he is half inclined to be gens; un 
erous and forgive the author for ex fi 
cluding from his bibliography the mos#j jy 
widely known journal of social Work Hee 
printed in this country! os a 
eu 
a 


Directory oF SoctAL Work FOR BALTIMORBY/ ar 
AND MARYLAND, FourTH EDITION 


Compiled by Baltimore Federated Chari-| 4 
ties. 456 pp. Price $1; by mail of the | 
Survey $1.10. 1 i 
The test of a successful reference book i” 
is the quantity, quality and accessibility | ig 
of its information. ! is 
The Directory of Social Work for | 
Baltimore meets all three requirements: | 
It not only lists descriptions of the work |}* 
of local agencies, but contains state) 
ments about all of the more importan*) 
national organizations, whether they |]! 
have offices in Baltimore or not, The) 
example of Baltimore in this respect |] 
might well be followed by other cities.) 
The information contained in the di | 
rectory, compares favorably in kind witky) }* 
those issued elsewhere. It is, moreover.” |* 
unusually available. Even a stranger tc 1h 
Baltimore and to social work will have. 
no difficulty in using this book. Bried | 
explanatory notes introduce the new 
comer to the topical index, which is ef. | 
fectively grouped, to the alphabetical lis*/ 
of the agencies, and to the list o#} 
churches which forms part of the direc . 
tory. .The title of the book is changecl} | 
from Baltimore Charities Directory, ancl! 
is an improvement in accordance with) 
the new name of the National Confer" 
ence of Social Work. K. de S. 


W.D.L. 
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[TEP LIVELY, PLEASE” IN 
SOPRANO 

AT! Did you say eat? I can’t 

get enough.” ‘Thus the trolley 

ligrl, coming in pink-cheeked from a four- 

ur run on a snapping cold day. They 


wtface lines. Recruited from depart- 
Ment stores and factories, laundries and 


Hitement of the streets, the zest of being 
Wiptain of your craft—“‘Watch me make 
im step lively,” said one girl—the trig 
ew uniforms and the smiling approval 
the passengers. 

But most of all, there’s the wages. 
eretofore they have been ten- and 
elve-dollar-a-week girls. Now they 
et twenty-seven cents an hour, which, 
or a ten-hour day, adds up to sixteen 
lollars or more a week. This is equal 
pay for equal work. 

All of this, however, fails to reckon 
with the very serious drawbacks of con- 
Huctoring for women—the long hours 
bf standing, the nervous excitement of 
piloting even a_ rail-bound vehicle 
rough crowded streets, the irregular- 
ty of the hours and the night work. 
[These same girls, if they worked in a 
Htactory or a mercantile establishment, 
ould be limited to nine hours a day 
and fifty-four a week, with one day of 
rest in seven and no night work. 
Women are newcomers in transporta- 
tion. The New York City Consum- 
ers’ League will seek to’ protect them 
from the start by introducing in the 
legislature a bill extending to them the 
mercantile and factory provisions of the 
law. It is generally believed they have 
come to stay in spite of the opposition 
of organized labor, which denies the 
shortage of male labor set forth by the 
companies as the reason for employing 
them, and charges further that the com- 
panies are seeking cheap, docile and un- 
organized workers; that there are many 


unemployed men in New York today, 


many of them heads of families. Every 
woman thus employed on the street rail- 
ways makes it more difficult for these 
men to find work. ‘The effect of the 
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employment of women therefore may 
be an increase in the unemployment 
problem, as well as a lowering of the 
wage scale. 

About 300 women are working for 
the New York Railways Company on 
twenty lines. They must be between 
21 and 45 years of age, pass a physical 
examination and take a short course in 
the company’s school, followed by five 
days’ work under coaching, with pay. 
The working day is of ten hours, dis- 
tributed over a period of twelve or four- 
teen hours, the shifts starting at 5 a. M., 
11 A. M. and 6 p. mM. At meal time there 
is a break of from one and a half to 
three hours. 

On the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany’s lines, a typical day’s work would 
be more broken—from 6 to 9 a. M. and 
from 4 to 7:30 p. M.—but fewer hours 
of actual work. About one. thousand 
women in all work in Brooklyn, the 
greater number of them ticket-sellers, 
who have been thus employed for some 
years, some car-cleaners, about two hun- 
dred guards on subway and elevated 
trains and one hundred and fifty con- 
ductors on the surface. The guards get 
twenty-four cents an hour, the surface- 
car conductors twenty-seven cents. On 
the Hudson and Manhattan Railway 
Co., operating the McAdoo tube to 
New Jersey, the twenty women guards 
are paid the same as the men—twenty- 
four and one-half cents an hour for a 
nine-hour day. All of the lines men- 
tioned are establishing rest and recrea- 
tion rooms and all will advance wages 
for length of service as they do for men. 
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NEGROES AND ORGANIZED 
LABOR . 


ISCRIMINATION against Ne- 

gro workmen by society and by 
labor unions and exploitation by employ- 
ers were among the topics discussed last 
week at the conference in New York of 
the National League on Urban Condi- 
tions among Negroes. Officers of Negro 
welfare associations and employment 
agencies told of skilled Negro workers 
who, denied opportunity to work at 
their trades, were compelled to seek em- 
ployment in unskilled occupations at 
lower pay. Others, from northern 
states, spoke of the total lack of skill 
of many of the Negroes who have re- 
cently migrated from the rural sections 
of the South to the North, and of the 
necessity of training them before 
they were fitted for any sort of 
work. 

The attitude of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor toward the Negro and the “ 
proper attitude of the Negro toward the 
federation was freely discussed. George 
E. Haynes, professor of Sociology at 
Fiske University, Nashville, Tenn., re- 
viewed the attitude of the American 
Federation of Labor. He said that in 
1897, 1902 and again in 1917 the fed- 
eration had adopted resolutions of a 
friendly nature, emphasizing the desira- 
bility of organizing the colored people. 
The individual affliated organizations 
had taken a different attitude, however. 
In 1902, for example, the International 
Union of Stationary Engineers voted 
not to accept Negroes as members. 

Delegates to the conference from va- 
rious cities reported that, whatever the 
attitude of the international unions, the 
locals will not accept Negroes as mem- 
bers. In Chicago, one delegate re- 
ported, the leaders want the Negro to 
come in, but the rank and file will not 
allow it. Even where Negroes have 
forced their way into unions they are 
often kept from working. 

There was some difference of opinion 
as to the attitude that the Negroes 
should take toward the unions. Wher- 
ever there is any disposition on the part 
of the unions to admit the Negro, one 
delegate asserted, it is because they are 
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looking out for their own interests, not 
his. “Let the unions come in with clean 
hands,” said this delegate, and then the 
Negroes will feel like joining and not 
before. Other delegates pointed out 
that there was a reasonable ground for a 
suspicious attitude on the part of the 
unions, because Negroes sometimes take 
the jobs of men on strike. ‘The Negro 
cannot afford,” said a delegate from 
Virginia, “to be known as a scab and a 
strike-breaker. Whatever the motive 
of the unions may be, when they are will- 
ing to admit Negro members it is wise 
to accept the invitation, if it means pro- 
tection.” To this the first delegate re- 
plied that in many cases the only chance 
a Negro ever had at a decent job was 
to go in as a strike-breaker, and that is 
because union members, as well as other 
white men, have prevented Negroes from 
working at trades which they were com- 
petent to follow. 

Professor Haynes, in closing the dis- 
cussion, declared that the Negro believes 
in collective bargaining. He laid stress 
on the possible conciliatory influence of 
the Negro, and said that a new indus- 
trial opportunity is being offered him 
just at a time when labor and capital 
have struck a truce in order to win the 
war. At this stage in the development 
of the nation and the world, he said, 
the Negro is asking that greed and pa- 
ternalism on the one hand and race dis- 
crimination on the other shall both be 
abolished. 

Resolutions adopted ask the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to accord the 
same rights to Negroes that they claim 
for their white members and to include 
in its membership skilled and unskilled 
Negro women and men; and urging the 
appointment of “one or two competent 
Negroes’’ to serve in each of the bureaus 
of the Department of Labor by assisting 
in the adjusting and distribution of 
Negro labor. 


WAR CHARITIES MERGED 
FOR ECONOMY 


HE all but countless list of war 
charities, committees and funds may 
be sharply reduced with a consequent 
increase in efficiency and coordination 
and a decrease in overhead expense as 
a result of two new organizations incor- 
porated under the laws of New York 
last week. The first of these is the 
French Heroes Lafayette Memorial 
Fund, Inc., and the second the National 
Allied Relief Committee. Both have 
offices at 360 Madison avenue, New 
York city, and the prime mover in both 
is John Moffat of New York, who has 
been active in war-charity work and 
was the originator and director of Hero- 
land. 
The French Heroes Lafayette Mem- 
orial Fund, Inc. (combining two pre- 
vious organizations of similar name), 
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has for its chief purpose the purchase 
of Lafayette’s birthplace—the Chateau 
de Chavaniac-Lafayette, situated in the 
commune of the same name, St. Georges 
d’Aurac, Haute Loire, France, with ad- 
joining property. Here it is proposed to 
establish a permanent memorial to La- 
fayette and the Frenchmen who served 
with him in the American Revolution, 
collecting appropriate historical objects 
of that war and of the present one. The 
committee will continue the sanatorium, 
the orphanage and school now operated 
at the chateau and may, by the terms of 
its bylaws, establish anywhere in France 
these and similar “institutions for the 
relief and care of crippled, maimed, 
blinded or sick soldiers, and homeless or 
destitute or tuberculous women, and for 
the relief or education of children.” 

Each of the institutions now in exist- 
ence has its separate French committee 
—tLeon Bourgeois is chairman of the 
sanatorium Mrs. Edward Tuck of the 
orphanage and M. Painlevé, recently 
prime minister, of the school—and the 
chief function of the fund in this coun- 
try will be the raising of funds. Among 
the directors are Frederic R. Coudert,. 
James M. Beck, John G. Milburn, 
George von L. Meyer and President 
Hibben of Princeton. 

The National Allied Relief Commit- 
tee, Mr. Moffat states, has taken over 
the raising of funds for the following: 
the Belgian prisoners in Germany, with 
headquarters at Havre and practically a 
branch of the Belgian‘ government; La 
Bien-etra du Blessé, of which the Mar- 
quise d’Andigné is the active head in 
France; the Millicent Sutherland Am- 
bulance Hospital in France; the Paign- 
ton Hospital; the fund for training dis- 
abled British officers; the Allied Home 
for Munition Workers in London; the 
war charities of the queen of Belgium, 
and various others. Mr. Moffat states 
that already a reduction in expense has 
been achieved through a cutting down of 
circularizing and through winding up 
the affairs of two or three committees 
whose functions—almost entirely the 
raising of funds—can be performed by 
others. 

As a general principle, Mr. Moffat 
states, the committee will merely raise 
money to be transmitted for use abroad. 
Under its articles of incorporation the 
committee is authorized “to amalgamate 
under the management of this corpora- 
tion various committees which have 
been and are now engaged in raising and 
receiving funds by voluntary contribu- 
tion for various kinds of war relief 
among the armies and peoples of the 
United States of America, Great 
Britain, France, Belgium and Italy and 
their allies in the present war;” to raise 
and disburse funds directly or on behalf 
of any constituent or allied committee or 
to act as its agent. 

Charles W. Eliot is honorary presi- 
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dent and Norman Hapgood, presider | 
Edwin G. Merrill is chairman of #) 
National Committee and John M 
vice chairman. Vice-presidents @ 
members of the committee inclu 
prominent men and women who hap 
been active in war relief work, go 
ors of states, college professors 
preachers. 


IN PERU 


IERU, some ten years ago, entered) |i, 

period of political and econor 
stability which has made possible a ray) A 
development of her natural resou 
and of transportation facilities with@ ] 
which her vast potential wealth remains) t 
locked up in mountain fastnesses. Jy | 3 
now, owing to the world’s demand dis 
the materials which that country has. | st 
offer, it is enjoying a period of “UNpy iy 
cedented prosperity. It is true thin iy, 
were political disturbances at the beg} 
ning of last year which may or may f J}, 
have originated from German machin } 
tions ; nevertheless, owing to the prudé, sty 
financial administration of the state a) J, 
to the enterprise of her commerdé Jy, 
classes, it is looking back upon a ya}, 
of greatly increased trade and industr 0, 
advance simultaneous with a notable |. ing 
duction of the public debt. A he 

The abnormal demand for labor a)j,,, 
the world-wide publicity given a fi}. 
years ago to the abuses which then pf. 
vailed in the rubber plantations ai 0 
mining regions have led to a consid) §j, 
able improvement in labor condition, 
The plantation laborer, more parti«.§} 
larly, has been given greater secur \hi,; 
and freedom by recent legislative enayg,., 
ments. ee 

In spite of these improvements, ho, 
ever, the condition of Indian aborigit 4 
is still deplorable in many districts. Py, 
cent numbers of El Deber Pro-Indige yf, 
a monthly publication edited at Lin. 
by Dora Mayer, give instances of appri§); 
ent cruelty and unfairness in the treiJ\, 
ment of natives by government officis| i 
The society for the protection of jf} 
aborigines, of which this lady is an o/f}, 
cer, feels that the administration of ~») 
country is not representative of 
poorer classes and is making a_ stro }), 
effort to bring their needs to public 
tention. 

Voluntary charity is strongly dew! 
oped in Peru, and there are many soe” }j 
ties for the assistance of the sick a} ]; 
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destitute, some of them heavily endow) } 
and most of them under religious (MH }; 
man Catholic) auspices. A great e% 
both among the aborigines and amo) 
the poor whites, is that of intemperan’ 

The government, stimulated by simi_ 

movements in other countries, is now | 

tempting to combat it by a vigor¢ 
propaganda and has, for instance, } 
cently offered a prize of $500 for a tem 


ok on temperance suitable for use in 
> public schools. 

Educational opportunities are decid- 
ly underdeveloped; but here also re- 
rms are under way. ‘Thus the govern- 
ent has initiated a system of scholar- 
ips entitling students from various 
rts of the country to undergo a course 
study at a technical school in Lima. 
ll the expenses are met by the national 
Wpvernment, but the student, in return, 
ust bind himself to serve the govern- 
ent for a period equal to the term of 


WAR, PEACE AND SOCIAL 
EDUCATION 


ESPOND to the emergency of 
war; prepare for the emergency 
f peace’”’—these were two rallying calls 
f the fourth annual convention of the 
ocational Education Association of the 
iddle-west, held in Chicago, January 
4-26. With surprise some of the teach- 
irs who heard one call were made to 
iNrealize that even education must answer 
he demands of a country at war. Oth- 
prs took up this idea with such unquali- 
Thed enthusiasm that it almost seemed 
ns if they felt the need of justifying edu- 
ation by proving its immediate practi- 
ability. But the great majority of 
houghtful men and women who at- 

ended the conference found under the 


fmental defense of the two principles 
Wstated above, and a more creative ideal 
‘ito guide them. 

(Exchange of experience showed that 
the response of the schools to war needs 
has already grown to large proportions. 
Burridge D. Butler explained the or- 
“ganization of the Boys’ Working Re- 
serve, which plans to place high-school 
boys on farms for the summer holidays, 
1 with a careful “follow-up” system to see 
that both the boy and the farm profit 
4 by the experience. To make it possible 
1 for city boys to give intelligent service 
4 on farms, the Lane Technical High 
School of Chicago is offering courses 
this winter in first essentials of farm 
| life, such as the care and harnessing of 
horses, which have become habit to the 
country boy but which are strange and 
appalling problems to the average city 
boy. In many schools the girls are mak- 
ing a large and steady output of Red 
Cross goods. Convinced that the boys 
also could help the Red Cross, the Lane 
school worked out models and_blue- 
prints for stretchers, invalid tables and 
other useful articles which could be made 
in the school shops by the boys. 

The steadily growing plans for de- 
veloping vocational education along 
sound psychological and economic lines 
were brought out by Helen T. Woolley, 
director of Cincinnati’s Vocational Bu- 
reau; Anne S. Davis, vocational advi- 
sor of the Chicago Public Schools, and 
by the discussion of the Smith-Hughes 
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Imported and 
Domestic Lingerie * 


at MicCutcheon’s 


able to our patrons. 


feature. 
foreign manufacture. 


5.50, 6.95 and up. 


$1.95 and up. 


to $3.75, 
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Envelope Chemises, Hand-Scalloped, 


_ Domestic Gowns of Cotton Crepe, 
stitched in Blue, Pink, or White, 14 to 17 inches, $1.50. 
Lace-trimmed, $1.35 to 3.75. 


Domestic Drawers, Lace and Embroidery trimmed, 75c 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
American-made Lingerie has developed and im- 
proved marvelously in style and every desirable 
= 
= 
= 
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is Trade Mark 


This is one of the most complete Lingerie depart- 
ments in the country and includes a wonderful 
collection of French Hand-Embroidered goods as 
well as Madeira, Philippine, etc. 
offer these at prices that are certainly very favor- 


We are able to 


Many of these goods equal those of 
They have the added ad- 
vantage of being lower in price. 


French Chemises, 85c, $1.25, 1.75, 1.85, 1.95, 2.50 and up. 
French Combinations, $2.25 up to 10.50. 
French and Philippine Gowns, $1.95, 2.25, 2.95, 3.95, 


French Skirts, $1.95, 2.25, 3.50, 4.50, 6.50 and up. 
French Drawers, $1.10, 1.25, 1.50, 1.75, 2.25, 3.25 and up. 


sizes 36 to 42. 


Picot edge, hem- 


Orders by mail given special attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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bill and the work of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. But inevi- 
tably most of the discussions swung back 
to the problem of the vocational school 
in relation to the war and to after-war 
conditions. The re-education of the 
crippled soldier, including the descrip- 
tion of England’s plan of placing these 
men in homes for crippled children, giv- 
ing each man for work-partner a child 
with a disability similar to his own, was 
the most concrete problem of this type. 

The uniting of social service with 
educational function was the most in- 


spiring idea that grew out of the con- 
vention. This came forcefully from 
Prof. John Dewey and Prof. Arthur D. 
Dean, both of Columbia University. 
Dr. Dean, who is professor of voca- 
tional education in Teachers’ College, 
urged that all high schools give over reg- 
ular school time each week to Red 
Cross work, devising various forms of 
work for the younger and older boys 
and girls. He showed the possibility of 
invigorating the all too formal manual 
training work by this absorbing social 
motive, and he emphasized the ethical 
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GETTING OUR HEADS TOGETHER 


The Proceedings of the 1917 National Conference of 


Social Work are available. 


An invaluable account of war-time discussions at the largest 
National Conference in the forty-five years’ history of this 


organization. 
as well as the professional. 


For the war-time volunteer in Social Work, 


Over 100 leading addresses, more than 1200 index references. 
Divisions on: the war, family, community, health, children, 
corrections, mental hygiene, public charities, social 
insurance, rural problems. 
“A hundred years of enlightened leadership in England and 
America has led up to this Conference.” 


Cloth bound, 675 pages, $2.00 plus carriage—order now! 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


315 PLYMOUTH COURT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


value for the child and the community 
of the school’s recognition of the func- 
tion of such work in its daily curricu- 
lum. 

Professor Dewey analyzed the tre- 
mendous potentiality within some of the 
machinery, if it were guided with vision, 
for the building of a wiser future dem- 
ocracy. Recalling William James’ es- 
say on The Moral Equivalent of War, 
in which a “‘conscription for peace’ is 
urged, Professor Dewey disclosed the op- 
portunity for using the mechanism of 
compulsory military training for the pur- 
pose of a great nation-wide training for 
social service. The provision in the 
New York law establishing state-wide 
military training that permits the sub- 
stitution of various “equivalents” for 
military training, along the lines of so- 
cially valuable vocational training, was 
cited as the advance guard of a wider 
movement. He suggested that teachers 
and all others who believe in construct- 
ive education unite to work towards the 
realization of this stirring idea, a nation- 
wide training, including all young men 
and women, for social service in the 
United States. The creating of a 
workable plan for its fulfillment now, 
while the mechanism is still flexible, is 
a challenge to all people who see in edu- 
cation the hope of democracy. 


TO SAVE 100,000 BABY LIVES 
THIS YEAR 


MERICA’S second year in the 
war is also to be “Children’s 
Year.” The goal is to be the saving 
of 100,000 lives ordinarily sacrificed to 
infant diseases. Plans to this end have 
just been announced by the federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, of which Julia C. La- 
throp is head. 
April 6 is the anniversary of Ameri- 


ca’s entry into the war and the inaugu- 
ration date of this new campaign. Fol- 
lowing the methods of raising both our 
armies and the money for the Liberty 
loan, each state will be assigned a defi- 
nite quota of the 100,000 lives to save. 
State councils of defense and the state 
women’s committees are being called 
upon to be responsible for the state 
quotas. 

Each year 300,000 American children 
under five years of age die. Public 
health authorities, says the Children’s 
Bureau, agree that half of these deaths 
are easily preventable. To inaugurate 
“Children’s Year’? a nation-wide weigh- 
ing and measuring of babies and chil- 
dren of pre-school age will be made. No 
such general test of the well-being of 
children has ever been attempted, says 
the bureau. “It will show each com- 
munity what its children need if the 
men of the rising generation are to be 
free from the physical defects which the 
draft has revealed.” 

The actual methods by which lives 
are to be saved during the twelve months 
are those whose effectiveness has already 
been demonstrated. Briefly, they are de- 
scribed as follows: 

“The registration of births so that 
there may be an immediate record of 
every child born; and nursing and med- 
ical skill may be provided wherever fam- 
ily income does not permit its being se- 
cured independently. 

“For every mother prenatal care, nec- 
essary care, of doctor and public nurse 
at confinement, and after care. 

“Children’s conferences where well 
babies can be taken periodically to be 
weighed and examined, and clinics where 
sick children may be given medical ad- 
vice. 

“The organization of state and city 


sixty-one million dollars. 
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divisions or bureaus of child hygien 
“The guarding of the milk supp 
that every child may have his quota. ( 
clean, pure milk. A 
“An income making possible decenf 
living standards.” 


RESULTS OF THE ADAMSO } 
LAW 


HEN the country was threatene 

with a general strike on the rai 
roads in the fall of 1916, the reply om 
the managers to the demand for a basi 
eight-hour day was that if they yielde 
the men would not get an eight-hou 
work day and that it would cost 
railroads anywhere from fifty to sixt)) 
million dollars annually. In the repo: 
just issued by the Goethals apes 
which was appointed to observe the op 
eration of the Adamson law, it appear 
that the managers were reasonably 
rect. The report, which is based 
figures for the month of January, 191i 
states that few men outside of the freight | 
yards have had their hours reduced anu, 
the cost to the railroads in extra or over! . 
time payments has been at the rate or 


i" 


The Adamson law, it will be reme ap 
bered, does not establish an eight-ho 
day. It declares eight hours to be 
day’s work, and the measure or stan 
ard of a day’s work for the purpose o}+- 
reckoning the compensation,” and it pre | im 
vides for pro rata payments for over} 
time. In a summary of the report o ts 
the Goethals commission appearing i) | [ 
the United States Official Bulletin, i 
is stated that a reduction in hours oJ, 
work to eight has been enjoyed by ove sfx 
11,000 yard crews. Continuing, the 7? Mt 
port states: ly 

“In road service the reduction in) 
hours has been slight. Where hour. 
have not been reduced the law has hae 
the effect of increasing wages. 

“In road freight service the increas) | 
in wages averages about 15 per cen-#} 
and in yard service about 25 per cent 49) 
Where, however, there has been an ac~§. 
tual reduction in hours, the total payj. 
of the individual worker is not necessa 
rily increased by the eight-hour law, an» 
his pay may actually be less than it wa: 
in the year 1916, before the law becam» |] 
effective. | 

“A detailed study of the payrolls iol 
dicates that 12.6 per cent of the employes, 
in the classes named received no increas) 1 | 
in pay in January, 1917, under the eight) 4 
hour law; 30.2 per cent received at 


i 
ti 


? 
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than $10 per month increase; 22.7 pe 
cent received from $10 to $20 a mont 
increase, and 34.5 per cent received $2) 
or more per month increase. These figy 
ures are subject to modification to the) 
extent that hours of work have subse 
quently been reduced.” 

One of the sections of the Adamsow 
law provides that pending the report of 
the commission and for thirty day”/ 
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ni] Classified Advertisements 


WORKERS WANTED 


"}WANTED—A woman with experience 
head worker for a New York east side 
Gitlement. Jewess preferred. Address 
904 Survey. 


* WANTED—An assistant to the head 
orker who must also be director of wom- 
’s work in a New York settlement. Ad- 
ess 2705 SurRveEY. 


CINCINNATI—Woman’s City Club 
ants a Civic Director, a woman of expe- 
ence in executive work along civic lines. 
ommunicate at once with Woman’s City 
us, 715 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
ating experience and salary. 


WANTED—By a Society doing work 
ith delinquent girls. Case Worker and 
isitor. Must te Episcopalian. Salary 
1000. Address, L. P., Room 152, 2 E. 24th 
street, City. 


WANTED—In Model Housekeeping 
entre, a resident instructor or visiting 
ousekeeper. One trained in Domestic 
Science and Hygiene, experienced in Jew- 
sh social work. Address, with references, 
MANUEL SISTERHOOD, 1057 Steiner St., 
jan Francisco. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


™ POSITION wanted in corrective institu- 
“ition for girls as housemother or assistant 
by graduate nurse with social service ex- 
Nperience. Box 295, Philadelphia, Pa. 


j 
] 


WOMAN of experience and ability de- 
sires position in Industrial Welfare or In- 
@ stitutional work. Preferably near Chicago. 
Address 2706 Survey. 


4 HOUSE-MOTHER desires position, 
} child-caring institution. Address 2707, 
SURVEY. 


PHYSICAL Training—Savage graduate, 
age 33. Several years’ experience Y. M. 
H. A. and school work, seeks position. 
Address 2708, Survey. 


BIRTH CONTROL REVIEW 


Monthly Magazine $1.50 


MARGARET SANGER, Editor 
104 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 


THE for 1918 (Vol. xx.) now in prep- 
aration. Best possible medium 
OFFICIAL for getting before program com- 
mittees as lecturer or entertain- 
REGISTER er. “Lecturer’s Section” goes 
AND free to the new program commit- 


tees of every club that employs 
DIRECTORY talent of any kind, early enough 

in the spring for the next season’s 
WOMEN’S listing. Gives every federated 

club in the United States, and is 
CLUBS used throughout the year all over 
IN ‘ the country. Entertainers, lec- 

turers, etc., address for terms, 
AMERICA rates and testimonials, Helen M, 
' Winslow, Shirley, Mass. 


thereafter the standard of wages shall 
not be reduced. It could not have been 
foreseen when that law was enacted that 
before its expiration the United States 
government would be operating the rail- 
roads. The Goethals report was made 
public January 24. On January 29 a 
Railroad Wage Commission named by 
W. G. McAdoo, director-general of 
railroads, began to hold public hearings 
for the purpose of investigating the sub- 
ject of wage demands on railroads. 

The commission consists of Franklin 
K. Lane, secretary of the interior; 
Charles C. McChord, member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; J. 
Harry Covington, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia; and William R. Willcox, of 
New York. 

Nothing could be more indicative of 
the change that has taken place than 
the coincidence in time between the com- 
pletion of the labors of the one com- 
mission and the beginning of the work 
of the other. The Adamson law, which 
created the Goethals commission, was 
passed under the influence of a contro- 
versy which for magnitude and poten- 
tial danger to the public exceeded any- 
thing previously known in the history of 
the country. The Lane commission, on 
the other hand, begins its work in an 
atmosphere of impartiality and good- 
will that could not possibly exist. under 
any other circumstances than govern- 
ment control, with the consequent elim- 
ination of the element of contest between 
employer and employe. 

In a statement at the opening of the 
public hearings, Chairman Lane said: 
“This commission understands that its 
duty is not to sit as a body of judges to 
determine a contested case as between 
the employers and their employes.” 
The chairman pointed out the necessity 
of making the railroads serve the public 
needs in the highest possible degree now 
that the country is at war. ‘‘To this 
end,” he said, “it is fundamental that 
the employes should feel that a spirit 
of justice animates the government. We 
should seek to give not what may be 
forced by contest, struggle, intimidation 
and coercion, but what is fair, all things 
considered. ‘This is our attitude. We 
look at the problem before us as not 
‘what does organized labor or unorgan- 
ized labor demand’ but what with war 
upon us and living costs as they are, 
should be the compensation given for 
the services rendered.” 

For the first time in an inquiry pre- 
ceding an adjustment of wages on the 
railroads all of the employes are to be 
given a hearing. Said Secretary Lane: 
“There are 1,800,000 employes on our 
railroads. Some are organized and have 
great power for self-help. The great 
majority, more than two-thirds, are, 
however, not organized. We shall con- 
sider both classes, and upon an equal 
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footing, so far as that may be practicable. 
This very statement of the number em- 
ployed makes evident the unparalleled 
size of the task that is before us. If 
with this fact is considered the extent of 
the territory covered and the significance 
of the different conditions obtaining in 
the varying sections of the country, it 
will at once be realized that no such 
hearing as this has been held before, nor 
one that carries such possibilities in af- 
fecting for good or ill the mass of our 
workers in all industries and the part 
they will play in carrying on the press- 
ing duty of making war with character- 
istic America energy, enthusiasm, and 
masterfulness.” 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser 
tious; copy unc ed throughout the month. 

A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection, valuable guide to best 
books; American Library Association, 73 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 

American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June) $3; official organ for the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. Original 
articles of scientific and practical value, news 
notes, bibliographies and book reviews. Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association, 93 West- 
ford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


The Child Labor Bulletis; quarterly; $2 a year} 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 

The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the’ Advancement of Colored People, publisher. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Uental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 

The Negro Year Book; published under the aus 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages ef 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Negro. General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 

Public Health Nurse; Quarterly; $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 66¢ 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Social Hygiene; a quarterly magazine; $2 Boe 

ear; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly} 
-25 per year; both free to members; published 


by the American Social Hygiene Association, 


105 W. 40 St., New York. 

Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad) 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2) 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


co 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly imsev- 
tows, copy unchanged throughout the month.. 
Order pamphlets from publishers. 


Foop Suprty in Famriirgs or Limitzp MEANS. 
Study of 200 families. By Michael M. Davis, 
Jr., League for Preventive Work, 44 Bromfield 

. St., Boston. 10 cts. a copy, 6 cts. for ten or 
more. 

Maxinc THE Boss Erricimnt. The Beginnings oy 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 

Tse Pars or Patriotism Is THE PatH oF Prout- 
Bitton. Address of Anna A. Gordon, president 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Tue Socrat SIGNIFICANCE OF THE Motion Pic- 
tuRE. The Lilian Edwards’ Prize Essay of 1917. 
Free of Dean E. R. Groves, Durham, N. H. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Seen eee 
Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly wmser- 

: ele copy unchanged throughout the month.) 

Natronat Society Promotion InpusTRiAL Epuca- 
tion. Annual convention Philadelphia, eye! 
21-23, 1918. Headquarters Bellevue-Stratford. 
Ass’t sec’y, May Allison, 140 West 42 street, 
New York. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc, 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. ‘The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


é OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as « 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 


this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
eluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
oame and three by initials), fifty cents a month for 
each additional line. No contracts for less than 
three months. Additional charge of $1 for each 
change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Apza. 

sirth Registration, AasPprm. 

Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 

CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 

Charters, Szo. 

CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Asen. 
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Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 
Child Labor, Nctc, Aasprm, Ncsw, Nspiz, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


CIVICS 
Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Civilian Relief, Arc. 
ommission Government, Szo. 
Community Organization, Arss, 
Conservation, Ccui. 
[of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cra. 
Cooperation, Cua. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Arss. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fccca, Arc. 
County Ywea. 


Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 
Amer. Library Assn. 
Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
Nat. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ed. 
Russel] Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 


Efficiency Work. Bmpr. 

Electoral Reform, Tr, Apri. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, 

Exhibits, Aasprm, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Ncmu. 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Assn, for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
Necsw, Newa. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 


Health Insurance, Aaty. 

Home Economics, AHEA. 

Home Work, Nctc. 

Hospitals, Nasrr. 

Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, APEA. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywcea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, Newa. 

Insanity, Nema. 

Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fccca, 
poles A nee sien For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 


Labor Laws, Aatt, Nectc. 
Legislative Reform, Apri. 


LIBRARIES 

American Library Assn. 

Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 

Ref. Library Women in Industry, Wetv. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Ncmu3. 
Military Relief, Arc. 

Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apat, Nra. 
National Service, Arss, 

Negro Training, Hi, Tx. 
Neighborhood Work, Nes. 
Nursing, Apna, Arc, NoPxN. 
Open Air Schools, Naspt. 


PEACE 
National Woman’s Peace Party, ArL. 


Peonage, Naacp. 
Playgrounds, Praa. 


Physical Training, Praa. 
Protection Women Workers, Nas. 
Public Health, Nopxy. 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Er, Art, 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russel] Sage Fdn., South. Highland Div. H 
Tuskegee Institute. D 
Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 
Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsaywca, APEA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sale Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, Mout 
WEIv. 


Sanatoria, Naspr. 
Savings, Mcua. 
Self-Government, Nuww, AIL. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Nat. Fed. of Settlements. , 


Schools, Auga, H1, Tr. 
Short Ballot, Sso. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. y 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 4k 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa, Nspiz. 


Thrift, Mcua, 


TRAVELERS AID 
National Travelers Aid Society. 
Cyw. 
Tuberculosis, Nasprt. 
Vocational Education, Ncic, Rsz, Wer. 
Unemployment, 


WAR RELIEF 


Am. Red Cross. 
Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Y 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economies Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 

Natl. Consumers’ League. 

Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 

Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Unien. 


Working Girls, Crw, Nras, Nuww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 

New York. For national employment service for "| 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; = 
health insurance. i ; 
AMERICAN ASSOC. FOR STUDY AND PRE | 

VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude >§) 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. iterature. hibits. Urges prenatal ink 


struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- \| 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. ! 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOOIATION | 
—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y. Organized for @ 
betterment of conditions in home, school, institu- 
tion and community. Publishes Journal of Home » 
Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SER- 
VICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel } 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y; Bible House, Astor Place, ’ 
New York. Welcomes inquiries as to all matters 
of community organization and progress, Mem- * 
bers of its staff glad to enter into consultation by 
correspondence about given conditions or particu- © 
lar projects. Assists in bringing to individual new 
undertakings the combined results and lessons of . 
the best productive achievement. Seeks to bring : 
about better cooperation among specialized natio 
organizations, toward securing the more compre- 
hensive local application of their types of service. - 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOOIATION—George | 
B. Utley, exec. sec’y; 78 E. Washington St., Chi- « 
cago. Furnishes information about organizing 

libraries, planning lib; buildi ainint 4 
librarians, cataloging ications ete. ist of pw a 
cations on request. | 


\ 
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RICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
TION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
ig sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Irct to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
rest in physical education. Annual member- 
| fee $3.00 includes magazine. 


RICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA. 
IN LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
ick Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
| fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
irature free. Membership $1. 


ERICAN RED CROSS—National officers: 
bdrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
hident; Robert deForest, vice-president; 

‘Wan Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davis, 
nselor; Charles L. Magee, secretary; Hon. 
iam Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 
) Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
son, general manager. 


entral Committee, appointed by the President 
he United States; William Howard Taft, chair- 
in; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Robert 
hsing, Secretary of State; John Skelton Wil- 
s, Controller of the Currency; Major-General 
iiliam C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, U. S. A.; 
ar-Admiral. William C. Braisted, Surgeon-Gen- 
i, U. S. N.; John W. Davis, Solicitor-General. 


Var Council, =p by the President of the 
hited States: enry avison, chairman; 
petes D. Norton, Grayson M.-P. ee John 
Ryan, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr.; William Howard 
lft, ex-officio; Eliot Wadsworth, ex-officio. 


Major Grayson M.-P. Murphy, U. S. A., Com- 
Bsioner to Europe. 

(Department of Military Relief: John D. Ryan, 
hector-general; Gen. Winfred Smith, assistant di- 
ptor-general. 

Department of Civilian Relief: W. Frank Per- 
ns, director-general. 


Bureau of Medical Service: Lieutenant-Colonel 
» C. Connor. 


j 


[Nursing Service: National Committee, Miss 
ine Delano, chairman; Bureau of Nursing Serv- 
, Miss Clara Noyes, director; Bureau_of Town 
hd Country Nursing Service, Miss Fanny F. 
ement, director. 


Woman’s Bureou: Miss Florence Marshall, di- 
tor. 


Subply Service: Frank B. Gifford, director. 
I 


IMERIGAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
iF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
ixec. sec’y, 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissem- 
hate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
Featment and prevention. Publications free on 
| quest. Annual membership dues, $3. 


NTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. t (first pres., 
jscorge S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
teas., 10 Tremont $ , Boston; Erving Winslow, 
Hec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
ension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
pwn consent. 


Moorfield Storey, pres. 


{ 
f 

{ 

{ 

ane. OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
york to make surveys of governments and institu- 
ions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 

pay Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
mished. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
JH. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St, New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
jincludes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL)—Headquarters, 242 East 
Broadway, New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets oie at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
guides. as international system of safeguarding. 
Conducts National Americanization program. 


EUGENIOS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. 
Kello; sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec, sec’y, 
A public service for knowledge about human in. 
heritanee, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
aibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted bree Protes- 
,tant denominations, Rev. Charles S. cfarland, 
“gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
ev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Gcod- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission ou Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, prin- 
cipal-elect; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
“Hampton is a war measure’ (H. B. Frissell). 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 
a State nor a Government school. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 
adjustment, Hampton aims and methods. 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION —J. C. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, and assists in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
Moorfield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard; dir. of pub. and research, Dr. W. E. B 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden Johnson; 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Membership 8,500, 
with 90 branches. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., ae 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
tials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education. social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gurdon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects:—To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures; publish literature 
of movement—samples free; quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORE 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. General 
organization to discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies, Publishes 
proceedings annual meetings, monthly bulletin, 
pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, 
$3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, May 15-22, 
1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. \ 
Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder. 


Health, Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 


The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 


Industrial and Economic 
Florence Kelley. 


Problems, Mra. 
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The Local Community, Charles C. Coper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams. 


Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns, 
Social Problems of the War and Reconstuction, 
V_Everit Macy. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of, comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state. and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING —Ella Phillips Crandall, 
- N., exec. sec’y; 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: To stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St, 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers. Social organizations supplied with 
trained workers. Membership composed of experi- 
enced social] workers. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—May Allinson, 
asst. sec’y; 140 W. 42 St., New York. Promotion 
of legislation for federal and state-aided voca- 
tional education; organization of industrial schools 
and classes; surveys, publications, conferences. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, .sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
vereles especially women and girls. Non-sec- 
arian, 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY—Section 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist al] American women 
in redidertag S the nations to respect the sacredness 
of human life and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASS’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center _ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir., 130 E 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson., pres.; Richard Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
rae ohn A, Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION—Miss Helen N. Henry, exec. sec’y, 264 
Boylston St, Boston. Information regardin 
women’s work, vocational opportunities, social wel- 
fare legislation Mass.; practical training in institu- 
tional management through industrial departments. 
Reading lists on women’s vocations. 


FRENCH WAR SPIRIT 


INTERPRETED BY FRENCH MEN AND WOMEN 


A CRUSADER OF FRANCE 


Translated from the French of Captain Ferdinand Belmont. 


Net, $1.50 


Introduction by Henry Bordeaux. Second Edition already issued. 
OPINIONS WORTH READING 


Henry Bordeaux, in his introduction to this beautiful 
book, says: ‘“‘ They will be read for many a long year, as 
were read and are still the letters composing le Récit d’une 
sour, or as the Journal and Correspondence of Maurice and 
Eugénie de Guérin, for their sincerity, their familiar and 
provincial flavour, their profound intimacy, their feeling for 
nature, their religious fervour. But there is something new 
in their accent.” 


Miss Katharine Lee Bates, in a letter to the publisher 
says: ‘‘I have read every word of ‘A Crusader of France,’ 
moved by the depths of my soul by its poignant spiritual 
beauty. It gives, too, the clearest picture of actual war con- 
ditions day after day and week after week and month after 
month, that I have seen,”’ 


John S. Phillips, Red Cross Magazine, says: ‘‘ My heart 
thanks for ‘A Crusader of France.’ I have never read suc 
a direct transference to the printed page of a pure and 
beautiful spirit. So far as I know this is the choicest and 


loveliest piece of literature the war has produced. What 
hope it gives in the suggestion of the purified soul, And 
from our professional standpoint, what faith in man’s ex- 
panding ability to express his finest self. You have left me 
in your debt.” 


Rev. Livingston L. Taylor sa; “I am reading ‘A Crusader 
of France’ with something mure than interest. It is a 
wonderful book in some respects, I think more wonderful 
than ‘A Student in Arras,’ with which one instinctively 
associates it. It is particularly stirring to all that is best 
in my hopes for the days to come to get this living word 
out of the heart of Roman Church. To know Donald Hankey 
through ‘A Student in Arms’ and Ferdinand Belmont 
through his ‘ Letters Home’ helps to make it seem worth 
while that Jesus should have prayed that we all might be 
one. Many windows through which we may look inte the 
soul of France have been opened, but none through which 
it is a more delightful and reassuring experience to look.” 


UNDER FIRE (Le Few) 


Translated from the French of HENRI BARBUSSE by FITZWATER WRAY. 


Net, $1.50 


Eleventh American Edition Just Published. 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle says: ‘It is a terrible and a 
beautiful book. It is terrible because it is so patently true 
—and te tell the truth of this war from the soldier’s point 
of view is to recount the terrible. It is beautiful also be- 
cause it is true—true to humanity and human nature, un- 
Swerving, unbiased, unemotional, honest and sympathetic. It 
aims to plead no cause, to point no moral. But it does both. 
And it is beautiful because it is beautifully written. 


A HOSTAGE IN GERMANY 


Translated from the French of GEORGES DESSON by LEE 


HOLT. Net, $1.50 


Boston Herald says: ‘‘‘A Hostage in Germany’ is a 
strong argument in proof of the German disregard of the 
rules of wariare and the rights of civilization. Mr. Desson 
deserves high praise for the light he has shed on the Prus- 
slan mentality and character and his book is a valuable ad- 
dition to the overwhelming mass of evidence that is being 
accumulated to prove the utter degradation of the men who 
glory in their defiance of all laws, human and divine.” 


IMPRESSIONS AND EX- 
PERIENCES OF A FRENCH 
TROOPER 


By CHRISTIAN MALLET. Net, $1.00 
Sunday School Times says: ‘If one wishes to get impres- 
sionistic pictures of the terrific conditions at the front in 
the European War, here is a book that will give just such 
pictures. It is not orderly, it is not conventional, but it is 
exactly what it purports to be; glimpses of the experiences 
of a man in the actual fighting. The realism of the warfare 
is in these vivid pages, in the little personal details and the 
big personal crises that the men must meet who are doing 
the drudgery and the daring exploits of modern warfare.’’ 


George Bernard Donlin in the Dial says: “‘ Under Fire’ 
is like a panorama which must be taken in at a sweep; its 
impressive bigness depends upon the cumulative effect of a 
host of small impressions. To review such a book is obvi- 
ously impossible; one can only recommend it. It is the sort 
of book which everyone who wants to know what war is 
actually like will have to read for himself.” 

The Bellman says: “ This book, if one may risk a sweep- 
ing generalization, is the most notable contribution to the 
enduring literature of humanity Under Fire that has ap- 
peared since Tolstoy’s ‘ Sevastopol.’ ” z 


A FRENCH WOMAN’S NOTES 
ON THE WAR 


By CLAIRE DE PRATZ, Net, $1.50 


Boston Transcript says: ‘‘ What she has done with sin- 
cerity and fire is to blazon a picture of the heart of the 
French people through the mirror of her own personality. 
From the moment when we read, ‘Ours will be the sad 
privilege of impressing upon the coming generations the 
calamitous bewilderment of these awful hours ’—on to the 
very end of her vital book we feel her own personality and 
the tragic significance of what Fraace is suffering.” 


THE DEEPER CAUSES OF 
THE WAR 


By DMILE HOVELAQUD. Net, $1.25 


Detroit Free Press says: ‘‘ The German creed is the essen- 
tial superiority of the Germanic races and their national in- 
dustry, war and faith in the pre-eminence of German Kultur 
through which a whole nation has been converted to the 
idea that war is a supreme duty, and the domination of the 
world a sacred right. The author presents the contrast 
between the fundamental conceptions of German thought 
and those which animate the civilizations of France, Dngland 
and Russia and which compelled Germany to endeavor te 
put her creed into practice.” 


TO ARMS (La Veillée des Armes) 


Translation from the French of MARCELLE TINAYRE by LUCY H. HUMPHREY. Introduction by DR. JOHN 


FINLEY. 48th edition in France. Second American edition on press. 


Dr. Finley says of this inspired book in closing his Intro- 
duction: ‘‘ As one passes from the early chapters with their 
petty homely incidents and their simple dialogue to the 
later chapters, sees all France moved by tenderness and 
brought suddenly into one great family, sees selfishness 
melted into the pure flame of universal sacrifice, ope can 
hardly regret the bloody cost and the tragic folly of war, 
that France was called to this Veillée des Armes in a cause 

* that exalts,” 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Net, $1.50 


New York Tribune says: ‘‘'The author has so successfully 
portrayed the awakening of France to the meaning and the 
duties of war that the whole narrative becomes luminous 
with a significance that nobody how alien to France can fail 
to appreciate. It is a book which visualizes for us what the 
war has meant to France for nearly three and a half years 
and what it will presently be meaning to us.” 
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